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A COMPLETE 
By BARRY 


T had been a clear summer day. In 
the pale evening sky was now that 

one star. Through flat fields a straight 
white road led from Saffinwell to the 
station. The omnibus of the Saffinwell 
Arms met all trains—ail the. poor slow 
six—every day. It was now making its last 
journey to the station for the day, to meet 
the evening down-train. The horses 
seemed to move with mechanical dogged- 
ness ; they had been doing the same thing 
at the same times for so long. As 
mechanically, at a certain point in the 
road, the driver touched his hat. He 
almost always passed that lady just there. 
It had been a novelty to him once, and 
then a joke, and now it was what the thing 
that always happens always becomes in the 
end—nothing at all. But he still touched 
his hat every evening as he passed her, and 
with reason: when Miss Emmeline Folker 
was so ill that her sister and her doctor 
were ready, if necessary, to use physical 
force to prevent her from walking to the 
station to meet the evening train, she 
would take a cab from the Saffinwell Arms. 
“Coachman,” she would say, “‘ when you 
get to the station, draw up in such a 
position that I can see everyone who 
comes out from the 7.15 train. - When the 
last has gone by, unless I have occasion 
to give an order to the contrary, drive 
home at once.” But it was seldom that 
she was so ill as to consent to the hire of 
a cab. ‘Our circumstances,” she would 
say to her sister Alice, ‘‘ are comfortable 
enough, but they do not justify extrava- 
gance.” She refused to make any con- 
cessions t> mere weather. Walking or 
driving—and almost always walking—she 
had met the last down-train at the Saffin- 
well Station every night for the last twelve 
years. ‘“* Poor mad lady!” they sometimes 
said in the village. She was forty-three 
years old, looked sixty-three, and dressed 
like twenty-three. She never seemed 
Sanguine when she went to the station, or 
disappointed when she came back. She 
smiled pleasantly if she met anyone she 
knew ; the worst weather could not damp 
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her spirits. If she had time to chat for a 
minute witha friend without being late for 
her train, she always appeared bright, 
cheerful, rational. In the village all knew 
the story. 

When Miss Emmeline Folker was thirty- 
one years old, and it had seemed likely 
that the proud beauty (as she was then— 
Alice had always been plain) would never 
become engaged, she meta certain Wil- 
frid Gunton and falsified expectations. 
Gunton was a homely man, engaged in 
business, not romantic, not good-looking, 
not particularly well off. There seemed 
to be no reason why Emmeline should 
accept him, seeing that she had refused 
many men more attractive and more 
eligible. But she did accept him, and for 
the first time in her life was in love. His 
least wish, however commonplace, had but 
to be spcken to become a sacred law to 
her. It was the every-day miracle. 
Shortly after her engagement he wrote 
that he was coming to see her. He was 
coming from London by the last down- 
train. She was to meet it, and they 
would walk back together to her mother’s 
house. 

She never would believe the accounts 
of the accident that happened to the train. 
She never would believe that he was dead. 
They showed it her in the newspapers ; 
his mother and sisters wrote to her. She 
was perfectly cheerful when she read those 
letters, but a little embarrassed. ‘‘ She is 
a dear lady,” she said, speaking of her 
lover’s mother, “‘ and as fond of a joke as 
Wilfrid is himself, but she really ought not 
to do this. Suppose I were one of those 
nervous and hysterical women, what harm 
it might do! I don’t know what Wilfrid 
will say to her. It really isn’t in very good 
taste—with that deep mourning edge on 
the envelope too. However, I must write 
her a chaffing letter back.” She sat down 
at once and wrote it; it was mercifully 
intercepted before it reached the bereaved 
mother. At the mention of mourning she 
lost her temper. “If,” she said to her 
sister, ‘‘ either you or mamma suggest that 
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ALMOST ALWAYS WALKING, SHE HAD MET THE LAST DOWN TRAIN AT THE SAFFINWELL STATION 
EVERY NIGHT FOR THE LAST TWELVE YEARS. 
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I should wear mourning, or wear it your- 
selves, or try in any way to keep up this 
stupid and hideous farce, I will never 
forgive you. I’m going now,” she said, 
“to meet the last down - train. Don’t 
drive me to complain to Wilfrid about 
this silliness—it’s worse than that—it’s 
madness!” 

Every night—every night for twelve 
years — she met that particular train. 
Medical advice was taken. It was sug- 
gested that they should leave the place, 
and Emmeline Folker would not hear of 
it—threatened to take her life if they 
insisted upon it. She was perfectly 
rational in every other respect, and it 
was considered best to let her have her 
way—to humour her. When her own 
rnother died, she shared a sincere and 
natural grief, and consented to wear 
mourning. ‘ But,” she said, “‘it must be 
for as short a time as is decent. Wilfrid 
has such a dislike for dark colours. 
Mamma would have understood.” She kept 
close watch on any alterations that the 
railway company made in the time of the 
arrival of the last down-train, and the 
dinner-time for herself and her sister was 
arranged to suit it. As soon as she got 
back from the station, she dressed for dini._r 
(Alice never did when they were alone, but 
Wilfrid had said that he always preferred 
to dress), and at dinner a place had always 
been laid for him—‘*‘in case,” she said. 
Sometimes she would say, ‘‘ Poor Wilfrid’s 
detained again. How I detest business!” 
or more often, ‘‘It must have been 
to-morrow night he meant, then.” More 
often still she would make no allusion 
whatever to the subject. As a tragedy 
grows old, sympathy grows less. There 
was a time when the village boys shouted 
after Miss Emmeline Folker in the street. 
She was distressed by it, but could not 
understand it. Long before twelve years 
had passed she had established her right ; 
she was a familiar figure ; people expected 
to find her every evening on the road to 
Saffinwell Station. That was the story. 

She had changed much in those twelve 
years. She had lost all her beauty, and 
become gauntand grey. She had acquired 
some old maid’s ways—great neatness, and 
a certain formality in speaking. These 
were the merciless changes that nature 
would have of her. For the rest, she did 
not change. She persisted in wearing 
bright colours. Her sister remonstrated 
once. ‘Ah! ” said Miss Emmeline 
Folker, “‘ wait till Wilfrid comes, and he 
will tell you which of us knows his taste 
best.” Her sister went into another room 
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then ; it did not do to let Emmeline see 
her crying. Emmeline had a vague idea 
that Alice was growing old before her time. 
Of herself she always spoke as quite a 
young woman. If any objection was raised 
to her going out in bad weather, she 
would say, “‘My dear Alice, you must 
remember that young people can do with 
perfect safety things that old people 
cannot.” 

As she walked along the road to the 
station this evening the sky became 
quickly overcast. A quarter of a mile 
from the station the torrent fell and 
drenched her through. The train was 
late, and she had to wait for some time on 
the platform—a limp, grotesque figure in 
her wet light dress. 

“You don’t think,” she said to the 
porter, “that there can have been any 
accident, do you?” 

*“No, Miss,” he said, with a grin, as he 
turned away. 

He could have respected the pathos of 
it twelve years before; but the tragedy 
of twelve years ago is the comedy of 
to-day. 

“He doesn’t understand the reason for 
my nervousness,” she thought to herself, 
smiling charitably. 

When she got back her sister met her 
with some consternation. 

“You must have got wet through, 
Emmie! You’ll catch cold!” 

““Oh no, dear! I shall change every- 
thing. Wilfrid’s detained again. How 
annoyed the poor darling must feel at 
these disappointments!” It was rarely 
that she said so much on the subject. 

Her sister's prophecy came true. On 
the following day Emmeline had a cold 
and was feverish. She became very ill 
indeed. Her sister nursed her assiduously, 
and she completely recovered. 


* * * * 


Yes ; that was where her story began to 


be sad—she completely recovered. The 
doctor had hinted to Alice that something 
of the kind might take place, and it did. 
One disease killed the other. When 
Emmeline recovered from her fever she 
also recovered from her kind, merciful 
delusion. 

Alice had noticed that for two days her 
sister had never spoken of her lover, and 
had shown no inquietude at being unable 
to get to the station. Then one afternoon 
Emmeline said : 

** Alice darling, they needn’t lay three 
places at dinner to-night. There’s only 
we two now.” 
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“Ves, dear,” said Alice, with no voice 
to say more. 

“There was something in a newspaper,” 
Emmeline went on. ‘ They showed me it 


a long time ago, and I half remember it. 
Have you got it still ? 
Alice fetched it for her, a newspaper- 
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just as he liked bright people. But he 
would understand—he was always reason- 
able. I must send a note to the dress- 
maker to-night.” 
* * x 
On the next morning the doctor came 
to see Emmeline. 


‘*NO, DEAR,”’ SAID EMMELINE GENTLY, “I DON’T THINK I’LL GO TO CHURCH TO-NIGHT.” 


cutting yellow with age. Emmeline took 
it in her hand, and then put it down. 
** After all,” she said, “‘I remember so 
much that I couldn’t bear any more.” 
“I’ve grown old,” she went on after a 
pause, “‘and I’m not pretty any more, 
I couldn’t help that, could I? But I 
must not wear these dresses. They are 
not suitable. Wilfrid liked bright colours 


“T don’t think I need come again,” he 
said afterwards to Alice. ‘‘ Your sister’s 
none the worse for her illness—in fact, 
she’s the better for it. It’s a complete 
recovery.” 

“‘ There ’s no further danger ?” 

‘My dear Miss Folker, with reasonable 
care your sister may live to be eighty or 
ninety. She’s quite sound and Fe 
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At this point the doctor stopped short 
because Miss Emmeline Folker entered 
the room. She had overheard the last 
sentences. 

**Doctor,” said Emmeline, smiling, 
“‘T’ve caught you and Alice conspiring to 
give me a more unpleasant medicine than 
you’ve achieved yet. And that is far 
from being necessary—the last was bad 
enough.” 

“On the contrary,” said the doctor 
laughing, ‘‘ we were conspiring not to give 
you any more medicine at all.” 

The poor joke was worried out a little 
further, and the doctor left. 

“Ah!” said Alice, “I’m so thankful. 


And you’re cheering up quite—quite! 
How the doctor did laugh!” 
* * « * 

““No, dear,” said Emmeline gently, “I 
don’t think Ill go to church to-night.” 

“Not on Sunday night? But you 
always—well, dear, why ?” 

“It’s when they sing that ‘ Lettest 
now thy servant depart in peace’ that I 
can’t help crying. I don’t want to cry 
about it. Wilfrid, you remember, so much 
disliked anything of the kind; it’s not 
seemly. Alice dear, I won’t do it any 
more ; only speaking of it has made me 
think of it, and—and—don’t look at me 
just now, darling.” 
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MAN AND THE TOWN. 


MR. J. J. COLMAN, M.P., AND NORWICH. 


WO HUNDRED years ago, we have 

it on the authority of Macaulay, 
Norwich was “the first English manu- 
facturing town,” and it might have con- 
tinued to occupy this position had not 
machinery destroyed the art which it owed 
to the Huguenot exiles. That the com- 
mercial importance of Norwich has 
survived the decline and fall of its weav- 
ing trade, that it should now number over 
100,000 inhabitants, as compared with 
40,000 at the beginning of the century, is 
largely due to an industrial enterprise 
which lavish advertising has made famous 
throughout the English-speaking world. 
The family of which Mr. Jeremiah J. 
Colman is to-day the head must be 


regarded, indeed, as the chief resurrectors 
of a city that at one time was fast 
hastening to decay. 

Whether one approaches Norwich in a 


railway train from London or a river- 
launch from Yarmouth, one of the first 
objects of attention is a great pile of 
buildings surmounted by the name of 
Colman. No part of these buildings is 
older than forty years, but the great 
business which is carried on there was 
founded as far back as-1814 by a Colman 
who, in illustration of the fondness of 
Norfolk people for Biblical characters, 
also bore the Christian name of Jeremiah. 
This Jeremiah Colman was a prosperous 
miller of Norwich when he decided to take 
three nephews into partnership, and add 
to his flour-milling the manufacture of 
mustard and starch at Stoke Holy Cross, a 
village four miles from Carrow. It was to 
the united efforts of these three brothers 
that the sure and rapid growth of the 
undertaking was due. The eldest, James, 
of whom the present head of the ‘firm is 
the son, took charge of the manufacturing 
processes on which the success of the 
business primarily depended, while his 
brother directed affairs in the London 
Office. At the end of forty years, when 
“J. J.,” as he is called throughout Nor- 
wich, was twenty-four, and beginning to 
take an important part in the business of 
the firm, it was deemed advisable to 


remove the works at Norwich in order 
that full advantage might be taken of the 
transport facilities afforded by the new 
Eastern Counties Railway. Accordingly 
in 1854 choice was made of Carrow as the 
site for the new buildings, and a fresh 
impetus was given to the growth of 
Norwich. 

On entering the works from Conisford, 
which has been a busy highway by the 
side of the Wensum from the time of the 
Engle chiefs, my first thought is of the 
parable of the mustard-seed. This great 
aggregation of mills and wharves, ware- 
houses and workshops, with the large 
colony of cottages close at hand, is not, 
indeed, entirely the product of a grain 
of mustard-seed. Starch, cornflour, and 
“blue” are also produced here in great 
quantities. But mustard is the staple 
industry which occupies most of the 2200 
men, women, and children now at their 
daily work, and feeds the six or seven 
thousand people directly dependent upon 
them. It is for the making of mustard 
that engines of many hundred horse- 
power, driving many scores of different 
machines, are constantly kept going. It 
is from a grain of mustard-seed that the 
celebrity of the Carrow Works— which 
have a river frontage of the best part of 
a mile, and cover twenty-five acres of 
ground—has sprung. With the growth 
of the Carrow Works, it must also be 
observed, under the direction of Mr. 
J. J. Colman, the mustard- seed has 
been grown on an _ increasing area 
of East Anglia. It is also grown in the 
neighbourhood of Selby, in Yorkshire, 
and large quantities are imported from 
Holland. Of late years some effort to culti- 
vate the plant has been made in California, 
but the American seed appears to be 
deficient in strength and quality. There 
are two kinds of seed in use at Colman’s 
works, known as “ white” (Szmapis alba) 
and “brown” (Sinapis nigra). ‘The fine 
art of mustard-making consists in the 
proper blending of both seeds. The 
brown seed has the pungency and is the 
more expensive; the white seed is almost 
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tasteless, but by its capacity for fermenta- 
tion, enables a little of the brown to “go 
a long way.” It is by the judicious com- 
bination of the two varieties that the 
proper colour of mustard is obtained. In 


TOWN. 


kilns fora very short time together. In 
order that it may be freed from dirt or 
other extraneous matter, the seed is next 
passed through machines with fine sieves, 
and is then ready to be crushed into 
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CARROW WORKS, NORWICH. 


the earlier part of his career, I believe, 
Mr. Colman did not disdain to devote a 
great deal of attention to these two 
seemingly small points. 

As showing the nature of the great 
business Mr. Colman has built up at 
Norwich, let me describe briefly the many 
processes through which mustard passes 
before it is dispatched by trains of the 
Great Eastern Railway or by Norfolk 
“‘wherries,” which convey it along the 
river to Yarmouth, where the firm has 
large warehouses for the temporary storage 
of goods for export. When the seed is 
received from the growers, it has first to 
be dried and cleaned. It is dried in kilns, 
the task of turning over the seed being, I 
am told, a very trying one for the work- 
men. I can well believe it as I struggle 
through a cloud of dust, which inflates the 
nostrils and moistens the eyes. Mr. Col- 
man has been careful so to arrange matters, 
however, that the men shall work at the 


powder. This is accomplished by two 
processes. In the first the seed passes 
from one floor to another through great 
rollers, driven by machines whose reverb- 
eration seems to shake the iron girded wall. 
On the lower floor the rough work per- 
formed by these engines is completed by 
rows of mechanical pestles or “‘ pounders,” 
which reduce the broken seeds into a 
mixture of flour and husk of a green hue. 
To separate the husk from the flour, sieves 
are employed made of silk lawn, with 
perforations finer than the eyes of small 
needles. These sieves, by the way, still 
give employment to a few women in that 
decayed centre of the silk industry, 
Spitalfields. The mustard emerges from 
the sieves in a golden shower, the almost 
invisible dust from which brightens the 
clothes of the workpeople. It has now 
obtained all possible purity and beauty, 
but the pungency of the mustard has to be 
considerably reduced by the mixture of 
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wheaten flour before it can be ready for 
consumption. Over two thousand sacks of 
wheat are ground every week in the mill, 
the flour being mixed with the mustard 
and coloured by the addition of farina. 
The packing of the mustard and the 
other products of the Carrow Works, the 
manufacture of the tins and boxes and the 
printing of the labels, are industries in 
themselves. In the tin-shops, the packing- 
rooms, the coopers’ factories, and the 
printing departments I witnessed in actual 
operation that minute division of labour 
and almost complete independence of the 
outer world by means of which Mr. Colman 
has developed the undertaking into what 
it 1s to-day. In one or two packing-rooms, 
for instance, several hundred boys—in the 
actual manufacture of the mustard only 
men are employed—are engaged simply in 
filling and labelling canisters. The boys 
work in batches of six, and each boy has 
his particular task. One boy weighs the 
mustard, another holds the canister and 
closes it when full, the third gums a label 
which the fourth boy puts on, and so on. 
It is astonishing to witness the dexterity 
the boys have acquired in their several 
tasks, each batch being able to deal with 
2500 canisters in the day. The boys’ 


working day begins at half-past eight, and 


they leave as soon as they have finished a 
fixed amount of work, which is generally 
about half-past five. The importance of 
the packing department, it should be 
mentioned, proceeds from the fact that 
by far the greatest quantity of mustard is 
retailed in penny tins containing one 
ounce. 

In the course of my peregrinations 
through the buildings I was _ greatly 
impressed by the cleanliness and good 
order that were everywhere observable. 
Mr. Colman, I was told, is constantly 
supervising the arrangements of every- 
thing with a view to the comfort and 
health of the workpeople. The buildings 
are lighted entirely by electricity—gener- 
ated on the premises—and painted with 
asbestos paint. A doctor receives a salary 
from the firm and resides on the premises, 
in order that any case of accident or sick- 
ness .nay have immediate attention. There 
are great kitchens where food is prepared 
for the employés, and fine dining-rooms 
in which their meals can be taken. This 
commissariat department may, indeed, be 
regarded as a remarkable illustration of 
the collectivist principle: the men and 
women employed in the Carrow Works 
can obtain a breakfast for a penny and a 
dinner for twopence or threepence at 
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DINNER-HOUR AT CARROW WORKS. 
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which the most enterprising caterer would 
stare in amazement. There are also 
reading-rooms in which the leisure of the 
intervals for meals can be spent. 

The schools Mr. Colman has established 
for the free education of the children of 
the workpeople deserve a word to them- 
selves. In all respects they compare 
favourably with the best elementary schools 
in the country. There are now some seven 
hundred scholars in attendance, including 
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convinced that these schools assured the 
firm of a constant supply of good, steady, 
and intelligent workmen. 

Other institutions Mr. Colman has been 
instrumental in establishing within the 
gates of the Carrow Works are thrift clubs 
and savings banks, schools of technique 
for the workmen, and of cookery for their 
wives, a dispensary and a lending library, 
an orchestral band and a fire-brigade. 
He has provided a gymnasium and a 
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NORWICH CASTLE. 


the infants in a kindergarten. In addition 
to the code subjects, the boys are taught 
drawing, modelling in clay, ironwork, 
gardening, and bee-keeping; and the 
girls cookery and domestic economy. In 
the evening the pretty school-buildings 
are occupied by classes for men and lads. 
Of course, with the extension of free 
education as a matter of legal right, these 
schools are not the boon they once were ; 
but although the State would now relieve 
him of the charge, Mr. Colman has 
thought fit to continue to make himself 
responsible for the schooling of the little 
ones at Carrow. He was long since 


recreation-ground, and, largely owing to 
his encouragement, the firm has flourish- 
ing cricket and other athletic clubs. 
Speaking of cricket, it must be mentioned 
that the Colmans have throughout the 
country a traditional connection with the 
national game. The three nephews of 
whom I have already spoken were of a 
family which numbered eleven sons. The 
brothers were all enthusiastic cricketers, 
and, forming a team in themselves, they 
frequently played against the clubs of 
Norwich and the district. 

It will thus be seen that, although 
Carrow is an integral part of Norwich, the 
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people who obtain their living there almost 
form a colony unto themselves. It is a 
colony, however, in which Norwich people 
generally take a strong and kindly interest. 
As the stranger soon discovers, they are 
as proud of it in its way—as an example 
of Capital and Labour dwelling together 
in amity, as a great industrial organisation 
existing in what is no longer regarded as 
a great commercial centre—as they are of 
their Cathedral and their Castle, their 
ancient Guildhall and Grammar School, 
the spacious Market-place, and St. Andrew’s 
Hall. Mr. Colman has been the more suc- 
cessful in carrying into effect his many ideas 
for the good of the business and the 
welfare of its employés, because he has 
resided so much right at the gates of the 
works. This course can have involved 
little sacrifice, however, on the part of 
himself or his family, for Carrow House, 
although so close to the smoke of tall 
chimneys and the roar of machinery, is 
one of the pleasantest of residences. It 
has beautiful, well-wooded grounds and 
glass houses, in which the cultivation of 
the vine and various choice plants has 
been brought to a high state of perfection. 
In the corner of the grounds are the 
remains of an old abbey and priory. The 


priory consists of ruins, but a very small 


part of which were visible till the accidental 
discovery of a Norman column in 1881 
led Mr. Colman to. have systematic excava- 
tions made. The abbey Mr. Colman has 
had very skilfully restored, and the ivy- 
covered walls, with fine carved doors and 
oak ceilings, now fornt a fine memorial of 
the medieval era. For many years past 
Mr. Colman has been collecting every 
book or pamphlet he could lay his hands 
upon written by Norfolk men or having 
a Norfolk subject. This Norfolk library, 
which now numbers over five thousand 
volumes, has been housed in Carrow 
Abbey, and arranged for the convenience 
of such persons as may wish to consult it. 
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The walls of the rooms are covered by the 
finest works of Crome and other dis- 
tinguished Norfolk painters. Mr. Colman’s 
ancestors have belonged to Norwich or its 
neighbourhood for several hundred years, 
and in his local patriotism he has proved 
himself worthy of them. 

Spending much of his time at this 
residence, Mr. Colman has been able to 
keep in close touch with the affairs of the 
firm and its employés, on the one hand, 
and with the general interests of Norwich, 
on the other. Mrs. Colman, too, assisted 
in later years by her daughters, has been 
able: to supplement in various ways—such 
as in securing the provision of cheap and 
comfortable lodgings, when necessary, for 
the workgirls—the efforts of her husband 
for the well-being of the people employed 
at the works. His sons have, moreover, 
grown up with a familiar regard for 
Carrow and all that pertains thereto, and 
two, Russell James and Alan C., have been 
taken into partnership. The first-named 
inherits his grandfather's enthusiasm for 
cricket, and is captain of the Carrow First 
Eleven, admission to which is esteemed a 
signal proof of prowess with the bat or ball. 

That Mr. J. J. Colman has been for 
twenty-three years in succession one of 
the members for Norwich is sufficient 
proof of the hold which he has gained 
upon the respect and esteem of the citizens, 
when the Tory proclivities of the town are 
taken into account. He has also been 
both Mayor and Sheriff of Norwich, and 
as he could not be induced again to accept 
the Shrievalty, his son Mr. Russell James 
Colman was in 1892-93 chosen in his 
stead. Yet it does not appear that in the 
affairs of Norwich itself Mr. Colman has 
ever courted popularity or sought favour ; 
the position he occupies in Norwich 
has been accorded to him simply in 
recognition of the substantial service his 
business ability has rendered to the 
town. FREDERICK DOLMAN. 
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FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


THE MAN 

N the month of August of this year the 
] King found some alleviation of the 
growing uneasiness which his passion for 
Madame de Condé occasioned him in a 
visit to Monceaux, where he spent two 
weeks in such diversions as the place 
afforded. He invited me to accompany 
him, but on my representing that I could 
not there—so easily as in my own closet, 
where I had all the materials within 
reach—prepare the report which he had 
commanded me to draw up, he directed 
me to remain in Paris until it was ready, 
and then to join him. 

This report which he was having written, 
not only for his own satisfaction but for 
the information of his heir, took the form 
of a recital of all the causes and events, 
spread over many years, which had induced 
him to take in hand the Great Design ; 
together with a succinct account of the 
munitions and treasures which he had 
prepared to carry it out. As it included 
many things which were unknown beyond 
the council, and some which he shared 
only with me—and as, in particular, it 
enumerated the various secret alliances 
and agreements which he had made with 
the princes of North Germany, whom a 
premature discovery must place at the 
Emperor’s mercy—it was necessary that I 
should draw up the whole with my own 
hand, and with the utmost care and pre- 
caution. This I did; and that nothing 
might be wanting to a memorial which I 
regarded with justice as the most import- 
ant of the many State papers which it had 
fallen to my lot to prepare, I spent seven 
days in incessant labour upon it. It was 
not, therefore, until the third week in 
August that I was free to travel to 
Monceaux. 

I found my quarters assigned to me ini a 
pavilion called the Garden House; and, 
arriving at supper time, sat down with my 
household with more haste and less 
ceremony than was my wont. The same 
state of things prevailed, I suppose, in the 
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kitchen; for we had not been seated half 
an hour when a great hubbub arose in the 
house, and the servants rushing in cried 
out that a fire had broken out below, and 
that the house was in danger of burning. 

In such emergencies I take it to be the 
duty of a man of standing to bear himself 
with as much dignity as is consistent with 
vigour, and neither to allow himself to be 
carried away by the outcry and disorder of 
the crowd, nor to omit any direction that 
may avail. On this occasion, however, 
my first thought was given to the memorial 
I had prepared for the King, which I 
remembered had been taken with other 
books and papers to a room over the 
kitchen. I lost not a moment, therefore, 
in sending Maignan for it; nor until I 
held it safely in my hand did I feel myself 
at liberty to think of the house. When I 
did, I found that the alarm exceeded 
the danger; a few buckets of water 
extinguished a beam in the chimney which 
had caught fire, and in a few moments we 
were able to resume the meal with the 
added vivacity which such an event gave 
to the conversation. It has never been 
my custom to encourage too great freedom 
at my table; but as the company con- 
sisted, with a single exception, of my 
household, and as this person—a Monsieur 
de Vilain, a young gentleman, the cousin 
of one of my wife’s maids-of-honour— 
showed himself possessed of modesty as 
well as wit, I thought that the time 
excused a little relaxation. 

This was the cause of the misfortune 
which followed, and bade fair to place me 
in a position of as great difficulty as I have 
ever known; for, having in my good 
humour dismissed the servants, I continued 
to talk for an hour or more with Vilain 
and some of my gentlemen, the result 
being that I so far forgot myself when I 
rose as to leave the report where I had 
laid it on the table. In the passage I met 
a man whom the King had sent to inquire 
about the fire; and thus reminded of the 
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papers, I turned back to the rocm, greatly 
vexed with myself for negligence which in 
a subordinate I should have severely 
rebuked, but never doubting that I should 
find the packet where I had left it. 

To my chagrin the paper was gone. 
Still, I-could not believe that it had been 
stolen, and supposing that Maignan or 
one of my household had seen it and 
taken it to my closet, I repaired thither in 
haste. I found Maignan already there, 
with M. Boisrueil, one of my gentlemen, 
who was waiting to ask a favour; but they 
knew nothing of the report, and though I 
sent them down forthwith, with directions 
to make strict but quiet inquiry, they 
returned at the end of half-an-hour with 
long faces and no news. 

Then I grew seriously alarmed; and 
reflecting on the many important secrets 
which the memorial contained, whereof a 
disclosure must spoil plans so long and 
sedulously prepared, I found myself brought 
on a sudden face to face with disaster. 
I could not imagine how the King, who 
had again and again urged on me the 
utmost precaution, wovld take such a 
catastrophe, nor how I should make it 
known to him. Fora moment, therefore, 


while I listened to the tale, I felt the hair 
rise on my head and a shiver descend my 


back; nor was it without an uncommon 
effort thet I retained my coolness and 
composure. 

Plainly no steps in such a position could 
be too stringent. I sent Maignan with an 
order to close all the doors and let no one 
pass out. Then I made sure that none of 
the servants had entered the room between 
the time of my rising and my return, and 
this narrowed the tale of those who could 
have taken the packet to eleven, that being 
the number of persons who had sat down 
with me. But having followed the matter 
so far, I came face to face with this 
difficulty: that all the eleven were, with 
one exception, in my service and in 
various ways pledged to my interests, so 
that I could not conceive even the possi- 
bility of a betrayal by them in a matter so 
important. 

I confess, at this, the perspiration rose 
upon my brow; for the paper was gone. 
Still, there remained one stranger; and 
though it seemed scarcely less difficult to 
suspect him, since he could have no 
knowledge of the importance of the 
document, and could not have antici- 
pated that I should leave it in his power, 
I found in that the only likely solution. 
He was one of the Vilains of Pareil by 
Monceaux, his father living on the edge of 
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the park, little more than a thousand yards 
from the chateau; and I knew no harm of 
him. Still, I knew little; and for that 
reason was forward to believe that there, 
rather than in my own household, lay the 
key to the enigma. 

My suspicions were not lessened when 
I discovered that he alone of the party at 
table had left the house before the doors 
were closed; and for a moment I was 
inclined to have him followed and seized. 
But I could scarcely take a step so decisive 
without provoking inquiry; and I dared 
not at this stage let the King know of my 
negligence. I found myself, therefore, 
brought up short, in a state of exasperation 
and doubt difficult to describe; and the 
most minute search within the house and 
the closest examination of all concerned 
failing to provide the slightest clue, I had 
no alternative but to pass the night in that 
condition. 

On the morrow a third search seeming 
still the only resource, and proving as 
futile as the others, 1 ordered La Trape 
and two or three in whom [ placed the 
greatest confidence to watch their fellows, 
and report anything in their bearing or 
manner that seemed to be out of the 
ordinary course ; while I myself went to 
wait on the King, and parry his demand 
for the memorial as well as I could. This 
it was necessary to do without provoking 
curiosity ; and as the lapse of each minute 
made the pursuit of the paper less hopeful 
and its recovery a thing to pray for rather 
than expect, it will be believed that I soon 
found the aspect of civility which I was 
obliged to wear so great a trial of my 
patience that I made an excuse and retired 
early to my lodging. 

Here my wife, who shared my anxiety, 
met me with a face full of meaning. i 
cried out to know if they had found the 
paper. 

**No,” she answered ; “* but if you will 
come into your closet I will tell you what 
I have learned.” 

I went in with her, and she told me 
briefly that the manner of Mademoiselle 
de Mars, one of her maids, had struck her 
as suspicious. The girl had begun to cry 
while reading to her ; and when questionea 
had been able to give no explanation of her 
trouble. 

“ She is Vilain’s cousin ?” I said. 

“ Yes, Monsieur.” 

“ Bring her to me,” I said. “ Bring her 
to me without the delay of an instant.” 

My wife hastened to comply, and what- 
ever had been the girl’s state earlier, 
before the fright of this hasty summons 
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had upset her, her agitation when thus 
confronted with me gave me, before a 
word was spoken, the highest hopes that I 
had here the key to the mystery. I judged 
that it might be necessary to frighten her 
still more, and I started by taking a harsh 
tone with her ; but before I had said many 
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words she obviated the necessity of this 
by falling at my wife’s feet and protesting 
that she would tell all. 

“Then speak quickly, wench!” I said. 
** You know where the paper is ?” 

‘*T know who has it! ” she answered, in 
a voice choked with sobs. 


THE GIRL HAD BEGUN TO CRY WHILE READING TO HER; AND WHEN QUESTIONED 
HAD BEEN ABLE TO GIVE NO EXPLANATION OF HER TROUBLE. 
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“Who ?” 

‘“* My cousin, M. de Vilain.’ 

‘Ha! and has taken it to his house ?” 

But she seemed for a moment unable to 
answer this, her distress being such that 
my wife had to fetch a vial of pungent 
salts to restore her before she could say 
more. At length she found voice to tell 
us that M. de Vilain had taken the paper, 
and was this evening to hand it to an 
agent of the Spanish Ambassador. 

‘‘ But, girl,” I said sternly, “‘ how do you 
know this ?” 

Then she confessed that the cousin was 
also the lover, and had before employed 
her to disclose what went on in my house- 
hold, and anything of value that could be 
discovered there. Doubtless the girl, for 
whom my wife, in spite of her occasional 
fits of reserve and temper, entertained no 
little liking, enjoyed many opportunities 
of prying, and would have continued still 
to serve him had not this last piece of 
villainy, with the stir which it caused in 
the house and the rigorous punishment to 
be expected in the event of discovery, 
proved too much for her nerves. Hence 
this burst of confession, which, once 
allowed to flow, ran on almost against her 
will. Nor did I let her pause to consider 
the full meaning of what she was saying 
until I had learned that Vilain was to meet 
the Ambassador’s agent an hour after sun- 
set at the east end of a clump of trees 
which stood in the park, and being 
situate between his, Vilain’s, residence 
and the chateau, formed a convenient 
place for such a transaction. 

“* He will have it about him ?” I said. 

She sobbed a moment, but presently con- 
fessed. ‘Yes; orit will be in the hollow of 
the most easterly tree. He was to leave 
it there if the agent could not keep the 
appointment.” 

“Good!” I said; and then, having 
assured myself by one or two questions of 
that of which her state of distress and 
agitation left me in little doubt—namely, 
that she was telling the truth—I committed 
her to my wife’s care; bidding the Duchess 
lock her up in a safe place upstairs, and 
treat her to bread and water until I had 
taken the steps necessary to prove the fact, 
and secure the paper. 

After this—but I should be tedious were 
I to describe the alternations of hope and 
fear in which I passed the period of 
suspense. Suffice it that I informed no 
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one, not even Maignan, of what I had 
discovered, but allowed those in the secret 
of the loss still to pursue their efforts ; 
while I, by again attending the Court, 
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endeavoured at once to mitigate the King’s 
impatience and persuade the world that all 
was well. A little before the appointed 
time, however, I made a pretext to rise from 
supper, and quietly calling out Boisrueil, 
bade him bring four of the men, armed, 
and Maignan and La Trape. With this 
small body I made my way out by a private 
door, and crossed the park to the place 
Mademoiselle had indicated. 

Happily, night had already begu.. to 
close in, and the rendezvous was at the 
farther side of the clump of trees. 
Favoured by these circumstances, we were 
able to pass round the thicket—some on 
one side and some on the other—with- 
out noise or disturbance; and fortunate 
enough, having arrived -t the place, to 
discover a man walking uneasily up and 
down on the very spot where we expected 
to find him. The evening was so far 
advanced that it was not possible to be 
sure that the man was Vilain; but as all 
depended on seizing him before he had 
any communication with the Spanish 
agent, I gave the signal, and two of my 
men, springing on him from either side, 
in a moment bore him to the ground and 
secured him. 

He proved to be Vilain, so that when 
he was brought face to face with me I was 
much less surprised than he affected to be. 
He played the part of an ignorant so well, 
indeed, that fora moment I was staggered 
by his show of astonishment and by the 
earnestness with which he denounced the 
outrage ; nor could Maignan find anything 
on him. But, a moment later, remember- 
ing the girl’s words, I strode to the nearest 
tree, and, groping about it, in a twinkling 
unearthed the paper from a little hollow in 
the trunk that seemed to have heen made 
to receive it. I need not say with what 
relief I found the seals unbroken, or with 
what indignation I turned on the villain 
thus convicted of an act of treachery 
towards the King, only less black than the 
sin against hospitality of which he had 
been guilty in my house. But the dis- 
covery I had made seemed enough of 
itself to overwhelm him; for, after stand- 
ing apparently stunned while I spoke, he 
jerked himself suddenly out of his captors’ 
hands, and made a desperate attempt to 
escape. Finding this hopeless, and being 
seized again before he had gone four paces, 
he shouted at the top of his voice: ‘‘ Back! 
back! Go back!” : 

We looked about, somewhat startled, 
and Boisrueil, with presence of mind, ran 
into the darkness to see if he could detect 
the person addressed, but though he 
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TWO OF MY MEN, SPRINGING ON HIM FROM EITHER SIDE, IN A MOMENT BORE HIM 
TO THE GROUND AND SECURED HIM. 
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thought that he saw the skirt of a flying 
cloak disappear in the gloom, he was not 
sure ; and I, having no mind to be mixed 
up with the Ambassador, called him back. 
I asked Vilain to whom he had called, but 
the young man, turning sullen, would 
answer nothing except that he knew 
naught of the paper. I thought it best, 
therefore, to conduct him at once to my 
lodgings, whither it will be believed that I 
returned with a lighter heart than I had 
gone out. It was, indeed, a providential 
escape. 

How to punish the traitor was another 
matter, for I could scarcely do soadequately 
without betraying my negligence. I 
determined to sleep on this, however, and, 
for the night, directed him to be locked 
into a chamber in the south-west turret, 
with a Swiss to guard the door, my inten- 
tion being to interrogate him further 
on the morrow. However, Henry 
sent for me so early that I was forced 
to postpone my examination; and, being 
detained by him until evening, I thought 
it best to tell him, before I left, what 
had happened. 

He heard the story with a look of 
incredulity, which, little by little, gave 
way to a broad smile. ‘ Well,” he 
said, ‘‘Grand Master, never chide me 
again! I have heard that Homer some- 
times nods; but if I were to tell this 
to Sillery or Villeroy, they would not 
believe me.” 

“They would believe anything that your 
Majesty told them,” I said. ‘ But you will 
not tell them this ?” 

“No,” he said kindly, ‘I will not; and 
there is my hand on it. For the matter of 
that, if it had happened to them they 
would not have told me.” 

‘“‘ And perhaps been the wiser for that,” 
I said. 

“Don’t believe it,” he answered. 
now, what of this young Vilain ? 
have him safe ?” 

‘““ Yes, Sire.” 

“The girl is one degree worse; she 
betrays both sides to save her skin.” 

“Still, I promised e 

“Oh, she must go,” Henry said. “I 
quite understand. But for him—we had 
better have no scandal. Keep him until 
to-morrow, and I will see his father, and 
have him sent out of the country.” 

“And he will go scot free,” I said 
bluntly, “‘when a rope and the nearest 
tree fa 

‘Yes, my friend,” Henry answered with 
a dry smile ; “‘ but that should have been 
done last night. As it is, he is your guest 
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and we must give an account of him. But 
first drain him dry. Frighten him, as you 
please, and get all out of him; then I wish 
them joy of him. Faugh! and he a young 
man! I would not be his father for two 
such crowns as mine!” 

As I returned to my lodgings I thought 
over these words ; and I fell to wondering 
by what stages Vilain had sunk so low. 
Occasionally admitted to my table, he had 
always borne himself with a modesty and 
discretion that had not failed to prepossess 
me; indeed, the longer I considered the 
King’s saying, the greater was the surprise 
I felt at this dénouement, which left me in 
doubt whether my dulness exceeded my 
negligence or the young man’s parts sur- 
passed his wickedness. 

A few questions, I thought, might re- 
solve this; but having been detained by 
the King until supper-time, I postponed 
the interview until 1 rose. Then bidding 
them bring in the prisoner, I assumed 
my harshest aspect and prepared to blast 
him by discovering all his vileness to his 
face. 

But when I had waited a little, only 
Maignan came in, with an air of conster- 
nation that brought me to my feet. “Why, 
man, what is it?” I cried. 

‘* The prisoner,” he faltered. 
Excellency pleases——” 

“I do not please!” I said sternly, be- 
lieving that I knew what had happened. 
“Is he dead ?” 

“No, your Excellency, but 
escaped.” 

“*Escaped? From that room ? 

Maignan nodded. 

“Then, par Dieu!” I replied, “ the 
man who was on guard shall suffer in his 
place! Escaped? How could he escape 
except by treachery? Where was the 
guard ?” 

‘“* He was there, Excellency. And he says 
that no one passed him.” 

** Yet the man is gone ?’ 

“« The room is empty.” 

‘But the window—the window, fool, 
is fifty feet from the ground!” I said. 
“And not so much footing outside as 
would hold a crow!” 

Maignan shrugged his shoulders, and 
in arage I bade him follow me, and went 
myself to view the place, to which a 
number of my people had already flocked 
with lights, so that I found some difficulty 
in mounting the staircase. A very brief 
inspection, however, sufficed to confirm 
my first impression that Vilain could have 
escaped by the door only ; for the window, 
though it lacked bars and boasted a tiny 
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balcony, hung over fifty feet of sheer 
depth, so that evasion that way seemed 
in the absence of ladder or rope purely 
impossible. This being clear, I ordered 
the Swiss to be seized; and as he could 
give no explanation of the escape, and 
still persisted that he was as much in the 
dark as anyone,I declared that I would 
make an example of him, and hang him 
unless the prisoner was recaptured within 
three days. 

I did not really propose to do this, but 
in my irritation I spoke so roundly that 
my people believed me; even Boisrueil, 
who presently came to intercede for the 
culprit, who, it seemed, was a favourite. 
“As for Vilain,” he continved, “ you can 
catch him whenever you please.” 

“Then catch him before the end of 
three days,” I answered obstinately, ‘‘ and 
the man lives.” 

The truth was that Vilain’s escape 
placed me in a position of some dis- 
comfort ; for though, on the one hand, I 
had no particular desire to get him again 
into my hands, seeing that the King could 
effect as much by a word to his father as I 
had proposed to do while I held him safe; 
on the other hand, the evasion placed me 
very peculiarly in regard to the King 
himself, who was inclined to think me ill 
or suddenly grown careless. Some of the 
facts, too, were leaking out and provoking 
smiles among the more knowing, and a 
hint here and there ; the result of all being 
that, unable to pursue the matter further in 
Vilain’s case, I hardened my heart and 
persisted that the Swiss should pay the 
penalty. 

This obstinacy on my part had an un- 
forseen issue. On the evening of the 
second day, a little before supper-time, 
my wife came to me and announced 
that a young lady had waited upon her 
with a tale so remarkable that she craved 
leave to bring her to me that I might 
hear it. 

“* What is it?” I said impatiently. 

“Tt is about M. Vilain,”’ my wife 
answered, her face still wearing all the 
marks of lively astonishment. 

“Ha!” I exclaimed. ‘I will see her 
then. But it is not that baggage 
who 

ho,” at a 
another.” 

“One of your maids ?” 

** No, a stranger.” 

‘Well, bring her,” I said shortly. 

She went, and quickly returned with a 
young lady whose face and modest bearing 
were known to me, though I could not ai 
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the moment recall her name. This was 
the less remarkable as I am_ not 
prone to look much in maids’ faces, 
leaving that to younger men; and 
Mademoiselle de Figeac’s, though beauti- 
ful, was disfigured on this occasion by the 
marked distress under which she was 
labouring. Accustomed as I was to the 
visits of persons of all classes and cha- 
racters, who came to me daily with 
petitions, I should have been disposed to 
cut her short but for my wife’s intimation 
that her errand had to do with the matter 
which annoyed me. This, as well as a 
trifle of curiosity—from which -.one are 
quite free—inclined me to be patient; 
and I asked her what she would have with 
me. 

“Justice, M. le Duc,” she answered 
simply. ‘I have heard that you are 
seeking M. de Vilain, and that one of 
your people is lying under sentence for 
complicity in his escape.” 

“That is true, Mademoiselle,” I said. 
“If you can tell me Pe 

“‘T can tell you how he escaped, and by 
whose aid,” she answered. 

It is my custom to betray no astonish- 
ment, even when I am astonished. ‘‘ Do 
so,” I said. 

“* He escaped through the window,” she 
answered firmly, ‘‘ by my brother’s aid.” 

‘** Your brother’s ?” I exclaimed, amazed 
at her audacity. ‘I do not remember 
him.” 

“He is only thirteen years old.” 

I could hide my astonishment no longer. 
“You must be mad, girl!” I said, “‘ mad! 
You do not know what you are saying! 
The window of the room in which Vilain 
was confined is fifty feet from the ground, 
and you say that your brother, a boy of 
thirteen, contrived his escape ?” 

“Yes, M. de Sully,” she answered. 
“And the man who is about to suffer is 
innocent.” 

‘* How was it done, then ?” I asked, not 
knowing what to think of her persistence. 

“‘ My brother was flying a kite that day.” 
she answered. ‘‘ He had been doing so 
for a week or more, and everyone was 
accustomed to seeing him here. After 
sunset, the wind being favourable, he came 
under M. de Vilain’s window, and, when 
it was nearly dark, and the servants and 
household were at supper, he guided the 
kite against the balcony outside the 
window.” 

“But a man cannot descend by a kite- 
string!” 

° My brother had a knotted rope, which 
M. de Vilain drew up,” she answered 
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simply; ‘‘and afterwards, when he had 
descended, disengaged.” 

I looked at her in profound amazement. 
“Your brother acted on instructions!” I 
said at last. 

‘*On mine,” she answered. 

* You avow that ?” 

“I am here to do so,” she replied, her 
face white and red by turns, but her eyes 
continuing to meet mine. 

“This is a very serious matter,” I said. 
*“* Are you aware, Mademoiselle, why M. de 
Vilain was arrested, and of what he is 
accused ?” 

“Perfectly,” she answered; ‘and that 
he is innocent. More!” she continued, 
clasping her hands, and looking at me 
bravely, “I am willing both to tell you 
where he is, and to bring him, if you 
please, into your presence.” 

I stared at her. ‘“‘ You will bring him 
here?” I said. 

‘Within five minutes,” she answered, 
“if you will first hear me.” 

** What are you to him ?” I said. 

She blushed vividly. ‘I shall be his 


wife or no one’s,” she said; and she 
looked a moment at my wife. 

“Well, say what you have to say!” I 
cried roughly. 

“This paper, which it is alleged that he 


stole—it was not found on him, but in 
the hollow of a tree.” 

“Within three paces of him! 
what was he doing there?” 

“He came to meet me,” she answered, 
her voice trembling slightly. ‘“‘ He could 
have told you so, but he would not shame 
me.” 

“This is true?” I said, eyeing her 
closely. 

“I swear it!” she answered, clasping 
her hands. And then, with a sudden 
flash of rage, “Will the other woman 
swear to her tale?” she cried. 

“Ha!” I said, ‘what other woman ?” 

“The woman who sent you to that 
place,” she answered. ‘“‘ He would not 
tell me her name, or I would go to her 
now and wring the truth from her. But 
he confessed to me that he had let a 
woman into the secret of our meeting; 
and this is her work.” 

1 stood a moment pondering, with my 
eyes on the girl’s excited face, and my 
thoughts, following this new clue through 
the maze of recent events; wherein I 
could not fail to see that it led to a very 
different conclusion from that at which I 
had arrived. If Vilain had been foolish 
enough to wind up his love passages with 
Mademoiselle de Mars by confiding to her 
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his passion for the Figeac, and even the 
place and time at which ‘the latter was so 
imprudent as to meet him, I could fancy 
the deserted mistress laying this plot, and 
first placing the packet where we found it 
and then punishing her lover by laying the 
theft at his door. True, he might be 
guilty; and it might be only confession 
and betrayal on which jealousy had thrust 
her. But the longer I considered the 
whole of the circumstances, as_ well 
as the young man’s character, and the 
lengths to which I knew a woman’s 
passion would carry her, the more prob- 
able seemed the explanation I had just 
received. 

Nevertheless, I did not at once express 
my opinion; but veiling the chagrin I 
naturally felt at the simple part I had been 
led to play—in the event I now thought 
probable—I sharply ordered Mademoiselle 
de Figeac to retire into the next room; 
and then I requested my wife to fetch her 
maid. 

Mademoiselle de Mars had been three 
days in solitary confinement, and might be 
taken to have repented of her rash accu- 
sation were it baseless. I counted some- 
what on this, and more on the effect of so 
sudden a summons to my presence. But 
at first sight it seemed that I did so with- 
out cause. Instead of the agitation which 
she had displayed when brought before 
me to confess, she now showed herself 
quiet and even sullen; nor did the gleam 
of passion, which I thought that I discerned 
smouldering in her dark eyes, seem to 
promise either weakness or repentance. 
However, I had too often observed the 
power of the unknown over a guilty 
conscience to despair of eliciting the 
truth. 

“I want to ask you two or three ques- 
tions,” I said civilly. ‘‘ First, was M. de 
Vilain with you when you placed the paper 
in the hollow of the tree? Or were you 
alone ?” 

I saw her eyelids quiver as with sudden 
fear, and her voice shook as she stam- 
mered, “‘ When I placed the paper ?” 

“Yes,” I said, “when you placed the 
paper. I have reason to know that you 
did it. I wish to learn whether he was 
present, or you did it merely under his 
orders ?” 

She looked at me, her face a shade paler, 
and I do not doubt that her mind was on 
the rack to divine how much I knew, and 
how far she might deny and how far con- 
fess. My tone seemed to encourage frank- 
ness, however, and in a moment she said, 
“I placed it under his directions.” 
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* Ves,” I 
resolved by the admission ; 
being so, why did Vilain go to the spot 

She grew still a shade paler, but in a 
moment she answered, “To meet the 
agent.” 

“Then why did you place the paper in 
the tree ?” 

She saw the difficulty in which she had 
placed herself, and for an instant she 


said drily, my last doubt 
“but that 


>”? 
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like one fascinated. But she did not 
answer. 

‘** Because,” I cried, ‘‘your story is a 
tissue of lies!) Because it was you, and 
you only, who stole this paper! Because— 
down on your knees! down on your 
knees,” I thundered, “‘ and confess! 


Confess, or I will have you whipped at the 
cart’s tail, like the false witness you are!” 
She threw herself down shrieking, and 


SHE THREW HERSELF DOWN SHRIEKING, AND CAUGHT MY WIFE BY THE SKiRTS, 
AND IN A BREATH HAD SAID ALL I WANTED. 


stared at me with the look of a wild animal 
caught in a trap. Then, “In case the 
agent was late,” she muttered. 

*‘ But since Vilain had to go to the spot, 
why did he not deposit the paper in the tree 
himself ? Why did he send you to the place 
beforehand? Why did——” and ther I 
broke off and cried harshly, “ Shall I tell 
you why? Shall I tell you why, you 
false jade ?” 

She cowered away from me at the words 
and stood terror-stricken, gazing at me 


caught my wife by the skirts, and in a 
breath had said all I wanted, and more 
than enough to show me that I had sus- 
pected Vilain without cause, and both 
played the simpleton myself and harried 
my household to distraction. 

So far, good. I could arrange matters 
with Vilain, and probably avoid publicity. 
But what was now to be done with her? 

In the case of a man, I should have 
thought no punishment too severe, and 
the utmost rigour of the law too tender for 
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such perfidy ; but as she was a woman, and 
young, and under my wife’s protection, | 
hesitated. Finally, the Duchess inter- 
ceding, I leaned to the side of that mercy 
which the girl had not shown to her lover, 
and thought her sufficiently punished at the 
moment by the presence of Mademoiselle 
de Figeac, whom I called into the room 
to witness her humiliation, and in the 
future by dismissal from my household. 
As this imported banishment to her 
father’s country house, where her mother, 
ashrewd old Béarnaise, saved pence 
and counted lentils into the soup, and 
saw company once a quarter, | had, 
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perhaps, reason to be content with her 
chastisement. 

For the rest, I sent for M. de Vilain, and 
by finding him employment in the finances, 
and interceding for him with the old 
Vicomte de Figeac, confirmed him in the 
attachment he had begun to feel for me 
before this unlucky event ; nor do I doubt 
that I should have been able in time to 
advance him to a post worthy of the talents 
I discerned in him. But, alas! the de- 
plorable crime which so soon deprived me 
at one blow of my master and of power, 
put an end to this, among other and greater 
schemes. 


Ids WY, x. 
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A STUDY 


OF A Sry. 


By ANDREW LANG 


IS name is nof in the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography.” Rarely 
to find, in that magazine of learning, the 
information which one wants, is no new 
sorrow. The supplementary tomes, the 
Lives Left Out, ought to be agreeable read- 
ing, and among these should be recorded 
the career of him concerning whom I desire 
to be instructed—Oliver Macallester, Esq. 
He was the author of a work “as interest- 
ing as anything of the kind,” according to 
his own opinion. This book contains 
more than five hundred solid pages in 
quarto, and has a title nearly as long as a 
leading article. 

In ‘‘ A Series of Letters” (London, 1767), 
Mr. Macallester reveals the ‘“‘ Scheme 
projected by France, for an intended 
invasion of England with Flat Bottom’d 
Boats, in 1759.” He also proposes to 
divulge “the Secret Adventures of the 
and, moreover, “the 


Young Pretender,” 
Chief Cause which brought on the late 
Expulsion of the Jesuits from the French 
Dominions, a Secret as yet concealed from 


the Jesuits themselves ... together with the 
particular Case of the Author, in a mem- 
orial to his late Royal Highness, the Duke 
of Cumberland.” 

The particular case of the author is the 
real question at issue. Was he more or 
less mad? Was he actuaily a spy and 
secret agent of the French Police, who 
tried to sell his knowledge to England, 
and made a bad bargain? Was he a 
romance-writer with an extraordinarily bad 
style? What, in brief, are the precise 
proportions of fool, knave, and novelist 
in Oliver Macallester, Esq.? And how 
much trust can be given to his rambling 
and scarcely readable narrative? These 
are the questions which perplex the rare 
and sorely puzzled readers of Oliver 
Macallester. He had good materials; his 
situations are not ill-invented; he assuredly 
possessed some private knowledge of 
Jacobite intrigues, though on certain 
points, as on Prince Charles’s secret 
journey from Rome to France in 1744, he 
is utterly misinformed. He asserts that 
His Royal Highness decamped from Rome 
to France in 1744 without the knowledge 


of his father. The scheme, in fact, had 
James’s full approval, though he neither 
knew beforehand nor approved of the 
invasion of Scotland with seven men, in 
1745. Probably Macallester was one of 
the many Jacobite hangers-on who, after 
1748, tried to vend the cause and the 
Prince to the British Government. In 
Lord Holderness’s papers, now belonging 
to the Duke of Leeds, we find letters from 
one such turn-coat, whose terms were 
reckoned too high by the Duke of New- 
castle, but who did bring about the arrest 
of Mr. Walkinshaw of Scotstown in April 
1755-* 

The English Government, having already, 
as early as 1749, secured a trustworthy 
informer in the inner circle of (harles’s 
entourage, paid slight attention to “little 
videttes” (sic), as the more important scoun- 
drel styles minor spies. Macallester was, or 
wished to be, one of those little védetfes, but 
meanwhile, he was ready to act as an agent 
of France, and to sell France to England, 
if he could. In the same way, and on a 
larger scale, the Earl Marischal, an ex- 
Jacobite, when he was Ambassador of 
Frederick the Great in Spain, sent to 
the English Government the secret family 
compact of the Bourbons. But Azs par- 
don was already gained. Like the Earl 
Marischal, our petty Macallester was a 
furious enemy of Charles Edward, who 
seems to have become an 7dée fixe with 
him, as the Empress Maria Theresa was in 
the addled brain of Lady Mary Coke. 
“The Jesuits and the Young Pretender” 
haunt Macallester’s fancy, and to their 
secret machinations he attributes his 
deserved misfortunes. In spite of this half- 
crazy idea, Macallester does throw a dim 
light on a period of the Prince’s history neg- 
lected by Mr. Ewald in his ‘‘ Life of Charles 
Edward,” namely, the adventures between 
the break-up of the English Jacobite 
party, in 1754-1755, and the attempt to 
bring over the Prince with a French fleet, 


* «* Historical MSS. Commission,” x. ; Ap- 
ndix, part vi., pp. 216, 217. Mr. Walkinshaw is 
fine described as the father of Miss Clementina 
Walkinshaw, the Prince’s mistress; but Ae was 


Walkinshaw of Barrowfield. 
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in 1759. For this reason, and because he 
really knew the backstairs Jacobite and 
Court gossip of the day, Macallester is 
worth some notice, even if we discount 
his extraordinary tale about the Jesuit 
Hamilton. 

As for Macallester’s social position and 
means of obtaining information, we learn 
that he was brought up “ by ancient, super- 
annuated relations,” in the spirit of loyalty 
to the exiled royal family. Through his 
mother, he was descended from Oliver 
Plunket, Lord Louth; was related to the 
Cusaks, the Nugents, and to many de- 
scendants of the banished Irish Jacobites. 
He claims acquaintance with Lord Clare— 
the Marshal Thomond about whom Mr. 
Carlyle confesses a general ignorance— 
and was most intimate with Lord Clan- 
carty. This nobleman, in a disgust with 
the English Government about a property 
which he could not recover, went to France 
before the Forty-Five. The Marquis 
d’Argenson, then French Foreign Minister, 
mentions Clancarty as the one man of title 
in England or Ireland whose name the 
Jacobite agents could give him as that of 
a pronounced adherent. ‘‘ They had a 
list of names, but no authentic signatures 
or proofs.” * 

The English Jacobites, as one of their 
leaders, Dr. King, of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, assures us, would never put hand 
to paper. The case of Bishop Atterbury, in 
1722, had frightened them away from pen- 
and-ink. So the Beauforts, Westmor- 
lands, Wyndhams, Gorings, Dawkinses, 
have left scarcely a permanent trace of 
their traffic with the exiled House of 
Stuart. All business was done by word of 
mouth ; consequently the French Govern- 
ment had no ground of confidence, for 
nobody relied on such a broken reed as 
the one-eyed, slatternly, drunken, and 
blasphemous Irish peer. This Lord 
Clancarty, according to Macallester, was 
a profane ruffian, cursing all and sundry, 
and ready to side with any party—Jacobite, 
French, or Sardinian even — which 
promised the restoration of his estates. 
We know from d’Argenson that the Duc 
de Richelieu, with the Duke of York, lay 
at Boulogne all through the winter of 
1745, awaiting the chance of carrying 
over a large French army to England. 
But, according to Macallester, when the 
Earl Marischal and Clancarty visited 
dArgenson at the camp in Flanders 
(where d’Argenson saw the battle of 
Fontenoy), the Minister declined to give 





* D’Argenson : ‘‘ Mémoires,” iv. 317. 
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even 7000 men for a new Scotch invasion. 
He taunted the Earl Marischal with his 
absence from Charles’s side in the race to 
Derby, and remarked to Lord Clancarty, 
“Vous n’étes bien coiffé, Monseigneur. 
Voulez-vous que je vous envoye mon 
perruquier, il sait bien coiffer?” Thereon 
Clancarty, who wore an “ ordinary black 
tie-wig,” and “‘ is a man generally careless 
in his dress,” leaped up angrily, saying, 
“Damn the fellow! He is making his 
diversion of us!” Unluckily, the part. of 
d’Argenson’s ‘“ Mémoires” which might 
report this incident is lost. But Lord 
Marischal, by this and other trifles, was 
practically lost to the cause, which, had 
he listened to Atterbury, he might have 
won at the death of Queen Anne.f 
Though he saw much of Lord Clare, 
Clancarty, and other French and Scotch 
people of rank, if we are to believe him, 
Macallester’s information was probably 
derived from a more lowly source, from 
one Gilshenagh. This man had been 
Lord Clare’s butler, and, according to 
Macallester, became the steward of Prince 
Charles’s household. From him our spy 
got some curious gossip. 

We must pass over Macallester’s account 
of the Rising in 1745, but a story or two 
may be noted. In his extreme distress, 
after Culloden, the Prince, according to 
Macallester, met Malcolm Macleod, who 
concealed him in his sister's cottage. 
“‘ There was a young child lying in a cradle, 
which the Pretender took up and carried 
about with him, and the next morning, 
very early, amused himself in the same 
manner. He ... saw himself at once 
reduced to the low and mean condition of 
amusing himself with an infant in his 
arms.” Persons who had not turned their 
coats might regard the Prince’s love of 
children as a trait rather pleasing than 
“low and mean.” Another proof of 
Charles’s infamy is that, by aid of Marshal 
Belleisle, he deprived Aineas Macdonald 
of his pension from France. As the said 
7Eneas, after betraying the cause, like 
Murray of Broughton, had the singular 
impudence to apply to James, demanding 
a peerage for his nephew, we may think 
that Charles’s conduct scarcely stands in 
need of excuse.{ But how did the Prince 
hear of AEneas’s treachery ? According to 





+ Spence’s ‘‘ Anecdotes,” p. 168. London, 1820. 

t AEneas was examined in England, and told 
what he knew, on Sept. 17, 1746. Mr. Ewald 
frequently quotes his deposition, from the State 
Papers. The demand for a peerage is contained 
in a letter from A®neas to James's secretary, Mr. 
Edgar, Oct. 12, 1751. See Browne’s ‘*‘ Highland 
Clans,” iv. 91. 
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Macallester, the gossip of Versailles ran 
that the news came “ from someone then 
near his Royal Highness, Frederick, the 
late Prince of Wales,” and this is not the 
only case in which Macallester gives 
similar hints. Was “ Fred” a bit of a 
Jacobite ? Horace Walpole suggests “a 
tartan waistcoat” under Fred’s green coat. 

Macallester has his own remarks to 
make on that fatal hidden treasure of Loch 
Arkaig which was the Dwarf Andvari’s 
hoard of Jacobitism, and caused _ heart- 
burnings and mutual accusations among 
the melancholy exiles. According to our 
spy, Aineas Macdonald helped himself 
freely to the £30,000, and also got 
Charles’s gold snuff-box, a diamond ring, 
and other things of value. He attributes 
Archibald Cameron’s death (1753) to his 
greedy search for the same hoard, but 
here, like many of his contemporaries, 
he is mistaken. The good Doctor was 
engaged on quite another affair. Finally, 
we note in this early part of Macallester’s 
prolix and wandering work, the adventures 
of one Dumont, who came over to bring 
Charles off from the Highland coast, but 
only succeeded in rescuing. his companion, 
Sullivan. This Dumont plays a great part 
in Macallester’s later revelations. 

All these details are matters of ancient 


history, and merely prove that Macallester 


was intimate with discontented and, 
usually, disloyal supporters of the Stuarts. 
His own narrative of his private and 
personal romance begins in the Seven- 
teenth Letter. His “private affairs” 
brought him to Dunkirk in 1755. On 
returning to London, he was apprehended 
at Sheerness, an ungrateful caitiff having 
laid information to the effect that our 
injured hero “‘ had some connection with 
the Ministers of the French Court, or was 
upon some dangerous enterprize.” He 
was examined at the Secretary of State’s 
Office (Lord Holland’s), was released, and 
returned to Dunkirk, uncompensated for 
all this disturbance. Here he abode, on 
his private business, living much in the 
company of the ranting Lord Clancarty. 
Lord Clare (Comte de Thomond) was also 
in Dunkirk at the time, and attached him- 
self to the engaging Macallester, whom he 
invited to Paris. Our fleet was then 
unofficially harrassing that of France, in 
America. As Mr. Gladstone would say, 
we were of at war, but there were naval 
operations. Braddock had been beaten 
and slain in America, a cause of joy to 
en and notably to Lord Clancarty. 

e cherished a distaste for General 
Braddock, “‘who had some years before 
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unfortunately deprived Lord Clancarty of 
the sight of one of his eyes by the unlucky 
throwing of a glass bottle, while they were 
at supper together at the King’s Arms, in 
Pall Mall.” General Braddock was of 
Considine’s opinion that “a cut-glass 
decanter, aimed low,” is occasionally a 
serviceable missile. 

Meanwhile, France negotiated the secret 
‘lreaty with Austria, while Frederick joined 
hands with England. Dunkirk began to 
wear a very warlike aspect, in despite of 
treaties, which bound France to keep it 
dismantled—“ Je savais que nous avions 
triché avec les Anglais,” says d’Argenson— 
the fortifications were being reconstructed. 
d’Argenson adds that now is the moment 
to give an asylum to the wandering Prince 
Charles. ‘The Duchesse d’Aiguillon, a 
great friend of the Prince, tells me that, 
some days ago, while she was absent from 
her house at Ruel, an ill-dressed stranger 
came, and waited for her till five in the 
morning, Her servants recognised the 
Prince.” * 

In August 1756, d’Argenson again notes 
activity at Dunkirk. Mr. Macallester, 
rather in the spirit of Mr. Pepys, reports 
the cleansing of the great harbour as “a 
most grand and curious piece of work.” 
There was mustering, marching, practising 
of embarkment and disembarkment, and 
at last war was proclaimed in London; 
but, as we know, Minorca was attacked, 
not the English coast. Charles Edward is 
said to have been offered a command in 
Richelieu’s assault on Minorca, ard to 
have refused to serve as a mere épouvantail, 
or bugbear. Macallester, omitting the 
Minorca business, and careless as to dates, 
runs on to the attempted assassination of 
Louis XV. by Damiens (Jan. 5, 1757). 
He appears to think that the Court knew 
the secret causes and springs of an affair 
which connects itself later with his own 
adventures. 

At this very time (January 1757), Lord 
Clancarty began to rail in good set terms 
against all and sundry. For his own 
purposes, “‘for just and powerful reasons” — 
in case it might come in useful—Mac- 
allester kept a journal of these libellous 
remarks, obviously for use against Clan- 
carty. Living at that nobleman’s table, 
Macallester played his favourite part of 
spy for the mere love of the profession 

Tuesday, Yanuary 11, 1757.—When we had 
drunk hard after supper, he broke out, saying, ‘‘ By 
God! dear Mac, I'll tell you a secret you don’t 


know ; there is not a greater scoundrel on the face 
of the earth than that same Prince; he is in his 


* July 12, 1756, “‘ Mémoires,” ix. 296, 297. 
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heart a coward and a poltroon; would rather live 
in a garret with some Scotch thieves, to drink and 
smoak, than serve me, or any of those who have 
lost our estates for his family and himself. . . . 
He is so great a scoundrel that he will lie even 
when drunk: a time when all other men’s hearts 
are most = and will speak the truth, or what 
they think. 

In calling ‘the Prince a coward, Lord 
Clancarty, though drunk, lied. 

‘‘ He damned himself if he did not love an Irish 
drummer better than any of the breed.” ‘ The 
Prince has no more religion,” said this pious 
enthusiast, ‘‘thz2 one of my coach-horses.” - 
‘‘He asked me if I knew Jemmy Dawkins?” I 
said I did not. ‘* He could give you an account of 
them,”’ said he, ‘‘ but Lord Marischal has given the 
true character of the Prince, and certified under his 
hand to the people of England what a scoundrel he 
is. The Prince had the canaiille of Scotland to 
assist him, thieves, robbers, and the like. . . .” 

Jemmy Dawkins, of Over Norton, and 
Lord Marischal did, indeed, express these 
sentiments, as may be read in the letter of 
the English Resident at Berne, published 
by Mr. Ewald.* Lord Marischal would 
not start for Scotland with Charles in a 
fishing-boat after the failure of the French 
attempt in 1744. From that hour he 
detested the Prince, whose private 
behaviour by this time (1756-1757) was 
about as bad as possible. About Jemmy 
Dawkins there are curious tales to be 
told: he, also, is not in the “ Dictionary 


of National Biography,” though he has 
various claims to that pride of place. 
Lord Clancarty now called Louis XV. 


‘“‘a beast,” with many curious and dis- 
gusting particulars. He wished Ireland 
in the hands of the French. As to his 
own ancestor, Lord Sunderland, being 
asked if he did not die a Catholic, Lord 
Clancarty said that “he knew better 
things than to give himself any trouble 
about religion,” though he went on to 
blame Prince Charles’s laxity, and the 
profession of Protestantism which he left 
in the hands of Dr. King, of Oxford, pro- 
bably in 1752. The Prince had confided 
to Clancarty the English Jacobites’ desire 
that he would put away Miss Walkinshaw. 

‘The Prince, swearing, said he would not 
put away a cat to please such fellows” ; 
but, as Lord Clancarty never opened his 
mouth without a curse, his evidence is not 
valuable. On March 8, hearing that Loch 
Garry was in the neighbourhood, Clancarty 
called him a “thief and a cow-stealer,” 
and bade the footman lock up the plate. 
The brave Loch Garry, however, came to 
dinner, as being unaware of his Lordship’s 
sentiments. Loch Garry it was who offered 
to lie in wait for the Duke of Cumberland, 


* Life of Charles Edward,” 


ii. 223. May 28, 
i, 
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after Culloden, and shoot him between 
Fort William and Fort Augustus, which 
the Prince forbade. Loch Garry remained 
loyal to his death. There is a curious 
legend to the effect that when his son went 
over to sue for a pardon, the old chief 
threw his dirk after him, imprecating a 
curse on the house of Loch Garry while 
any of his name held it under a Hanoverian 
king. Consequently the house of Loch 
Garry remained in the possession of a 
noisy rapping spirit, till, in despair, the 
owners pulled it down.t 

Enough of the elegant conversation of 
this one-eyed, slovenly Irish nobleman, 
whom we presently find passing his 
Christmas with Prince Charles. Mr. 
Macallester now made two new friends, 
the adventurous Dumont and a Mr. Lewis. 
In July 1757, Lewis and Macallester went 
to Paris and were much with Lord Clare 
(de Thomond). In December, Lord 
Clancarty came hunting for our spy, 
“‘raging like a madman,” after Macallester, 
much tothat hero’s discomposure, for, being 
as silly as he was base, he had let out the 
secret of his ‘‘Clancarty Elegant Extracts.” 
His Lordship, in fact, accused Macallester 
of showing all his letters to Lord Clare, 
whom Clancarty hated. He then gave 
Macallester the lie, and next apologised ; 
in fact, he behaved like Sir Francis 
Clavering. Before publishing his book, 
Macallester tried to “‘ blackmail” Clancarty : 
“His Lordship is now secretly and fully 
advertised that this matter is going to the 
press,” and it was matter to make the Irish 
peer uncomfortable in France, where he 
had consistently reviled the King. 

It is probable that Macallester was 
now engaged in the French Secret Police. 
At all events, on March 31, 758, he 
received a letter from one Buhot, in that 
service, who took him to Bertin, then 
Lieutenant-General of the force. He was 
presently put on an extraordinary task, and 
invited to be at Versailles on Sunday, 
whither Bertin always carried his week’s 
budget of business. Macallester was now 
presented to one Trefraville, and warned, 
as he had been before, of the necessity 
of secrecy. After many mysterious deal- 
ings, he was sent to La Rochelle, and 
thence, after some stay in that town, to 
Paris, receiving six hundred livres. But 
the meaning of this expedition he never 
discovered. Some weeks later, Buhot 
came to him, in the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg, and asked if he knew one Hamilton, 
a priest. He did not; but, in November, 


+ The tale is given in Mr. Mackenzie’s “ History 
of the Macd: ” 
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1758, Buhot sent for him again, and bade 
him bring clothes for a trip into the 
country. About two miles from Paris they 
stopped, in this pleasure tour, at a noble 
but deserted palace, named Bicétre, of 
which the guileless Macallester had never 
heard any mention made. The nature of 
the establishment was explained to him; 
it was a lunatic asylum, and “‘ you may go 
in there, perhaps, for a little while, to talk 
to one of the inmates on an affair which I 
shall mention to you.” So, in brief, Mac- 
allester was soon under lock and key. 
His depression was increased by “‘a most 
overcoming, uncommon, and extraordinary 
smell, such as I never perceived in all my 
life,” prvading the interior of the noble 
but desurted palace. Healso learned from 
the jailer that he was himself committed as 
a prisoner by the name of Philip Grandville, 
and we may, perhaps, pity a gentleman of 
Ireland, whose family boasted of high 
antiquity, when he finds himself in a 
situation so devoid of agreeable promise. 
Locked up in his cell, Macallester opened 
a piece of paper given him by Buhot at 
parting. This note contained 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR MR. MACALLESTER. 

“The person who is to be studied speaks often 
of Jesuits, and notably of Father Florian it 
is necessary to discover adroitly where he lives, and 
in what convent.’’ 

Mr. Macallester’s honourable office, 
then, was that of a moufon, or gaol-spy ; he 
was to worm information out of a fellow- 
prisoner. If he succeeded, he was likely 
to be assassinated by Jesuits, or locked up 
for life by the French Police, lest he should 
reveal his secret discoveries. There were 
conveniences for such locking-up, as 
Galbanon was no further away than across 
the yard, and in Galbanon men were kept 
chained till they were fleeced over in their 
own white hair, like Menzel, the Saxon 
Foreign Office clerk, who sold despatches 
to Frederick the Great. Galbanon was 
pretty full at the moment, and satirists 
who rhymed against Madame de Pompa- 
dour lay there, in filth and chains, twenty 
feet under ground. Still, there was ample 
room for another prisoner, and what if he 
should be an Irish gentleman of old 
family ! 

Next night, a tall, fierce fellow, in 
wooden shoes, and in the brown uniform 
of the gaol, was kicked into Macallester’s 
presence, obviously suffering great pain. 
He was locked up in a bare, cold cell, 
opening out of our hero’s room, and 
therein he sang Latin anthems to a late 
hour, repeating the same exercise very 
early in the morning. Next day, he 
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opened a conversation in English with 
Macallester, observing that he spoke 
many languages, among others Greek and 
Hebrew. He had been captured first at 
Fontainebleau, had escaped from prison, 
been retaken, and had hurt himself 
terribly. His body looked as if it had 
been torn by dogs. The wounds were 
caused by a fall during an attempt to 
escape, in which his friend, Father 
Fleurian, he said, had been successful. 
Macallester wrote an account of his talk, 
but did not believe that Fleurian had 
really got clean away. Hamilton’s “ con- 
fessions,” recorded by Macallester, were 
a tissue of nonsense. He had been 
sent, he declared, to assassinate Prince 
Charles; or, at least, Prince Charles 
accused him of this intention. Finally, 
he fully admitted that he had been 
bribed to commit the crime, by money 
down, and the offer of a Bishoprick! 
What interest the Jesuits had in killing 
Charles (at that moment secretly a 
Protestant) is not obvious. There were 
many tales of such plots, true or false, but 
England had hitherto been regarded as 
the perfidious employer of the pistol or 
dagger. Macallester himself moralises on 
the untrustworthiness of all such declar- 
ations as Father Hamilton’s. As for 
Hamilton (his real name was Vlieghe), 
“his person and figure were bold, strong, 
and engaging; he was very learned; had 
a memory beyond belief or human imagina- 
tion; he spoke several languages fluently, 
from all which flowed a powerful elocu- 
tion ; and with all this he seemed to be of 
great vivacity and activity, quick in his 
conceptions, with an undaunted courage 
and intrepidity.” When his examination 
was ended, Hamilton implored, with tears, 
that he might be executed rather than 
sent back to the awful Galbanon. Back he 
was carried, however, almost before Mac- 
allester left Bicétre. 

What meant all this mystery of iniquity, 
or is Macallester merely romancing ? 
We shall never know the truth, but, as 
time went on, and Macallester was not 
paid for his d'>- usting services, he took it 
into his wise head that ‘“‘ The Young Pre- 
tender ” was at the bottom of the business. 
Hamilton was originally arrested just 
before Damiens’ attempt on Louis XV. 
Macallester supposes that these two affairs 
of Hamilton and Damiens induced the 
French Court to take up Charles F.dward’s 
cause, and, at the same time, to attack the 
Society of Jesus. In Charles’s cause, they 
schemed an invasion in 1759; the Jesuits 
they expelled somewhat later. In all this 
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there is no more truth than the fact that 
Prince Charles was to have been with the 
invading force of 1759. This we know 
from the information of the really valuable 
Jacobite spy in the English service, and 
we may also gather it from the letters of 
Andrew Lumisden, secretary to the Old 
Chevalier.* 

For the purpose of the invasion of 1759, 
Dumont (who, as we saw, rescued Sullivan 
in the Highlands) was commissioned to 
make a secret study of the English coast. 
Sullivan got a command in the invading 
force, and Prince Charles, after ‘‘ damning 
the Marshal’s old boots” (the boots of the 
Maréchal de Belleisle, ‘‘ always stuffed 
full of projects”), went to Brest in disguise. 
Even Sullivan was not in his confidence, 
which was now reserved for Alexander 
Murray, Lord Elibank’s brother. This 
gentleman concocted “the great affair” 
of kidnapping George II. in 1752-1753. 
He was now in much favour with the Old 
Chevalier, and was created Eazl of West- 
minster. Macallester says that Mr. Murray 
was given to cheating at cards, and was 
detested by all the Scotch. This is only 
one of Macallester’s fables, probably. Mr. 
Murray was assuredly on very good terms 
with Lord Airlie. t 

But with Mr. Macallester Mr. Murray 
was on terms the reverse of good; hence, 
doubtless, these tales about gambling. As 
for poor Sullivan, he was rather under a 
cloud, as he was accused of having been 
Miss Walkinshaw’s lover before she joined 
the Prince. Here Macallester tells along, 
dull tale, on the evidence of Gilshenagh, 
the butler, about the Prince’s being 
detected while incognito by a woman who 
looked after Miss Walkinshaw’s daughter, 
later created Duchess of Albany. This 
woman once accidentally saw Charles, who 
seldom stirred out except after dark, and 
who was then living over a butcher’s shop 
in the Rue de la Boucherie, Faubourg St. 
Germain. She knew him as the gentle- 
man who every Sunday went to mass at 
the Cordeliers, where a little chapel, wjth 
iron railings, was reserved for him. So 
much for his secret Protestantism ! 
Charles, finding that he was discovered, 
withdrew by night to other quarters, so 
fugitive and secret was his existence before 
the attempt of 1759. The invasion was 
ruined by Hawke’s defeat of the French 
fleet. “Hawke did bang Monsieur 
Conflans,” as the sailors chanted, in 


* In Mr. Dennistoun’s “Life of Sir Robert 
Strange,” ii. 187, 188. 

t See Letters of 1763, in the Laing Collection of 
MSS. in Edinburgh University. 
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Quiberon Bay. Consequently there was 
no descent on the West Highland coast, 
and Thurot merely fidgetted about Islay 
and on the shores at Carrickfergus. 

All through 1760, Macallester was 
dunning the French Police for his fee in 
the affair of examining Hamilton. At the 
same time (he says) a new invasion of the 
English South Coast was being planned, 
and Charles himself went over occasionally 
to England to examine the shores and 
places fit for a landing. Dumont was 
sent for to Versailles to present his 
charts and notes to the Ministry, and with 
Dumont, Macallester would often sit 
drinking. Over the third bottle Dumont 
promised to show Macallester some curious 
papers, and he did, in fact, lend him his 
charts and reports. Macallester now con- 
ceived that “‘ Providence had some special 
blessing in store for him”; he determined 
to copy the papers and sell them to England 
for £2000 a year and a large sum of ready 
money. He felt that his Jacobitism had 
really been an obsolete superstition. “I 
was now a proselyte, a proselyte upon 
conviction.” His fancy heard King George 
exclaim, ‘‘There is more joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth,” and, in 
brief, he thought that he was in a very 
good thing. In point of fact, the docu- 
ments were not worth twopence: they 
contained only a few notes as to the lie of 
the land and the depth of the water at 
Shoreham and Newhaven. In conversa- 
tion, Dumont added that the attack was to 
be in the winter of 1762, that seven or 
eight hours would suffice for the transit, 
that flat-bottomed boats, once landed, 
would form a battery, and so forth. The 
Prince himself had just returned from 
England, after visiting the coast, in a 
Dutch yacht, and his worst enemies may 
admit that Charles was, at least, a person 
of untiring energy. Unluckily, his valet, 
Stuart, “ hunting in Paris for Miss Walkin- 
shaw” (who had fled from Charles to a 
cloister), became aware of Macallester’s 
intimacy with Dumont, and that source 
of information was promptly closed. 
Mr. Macallester had gone about saying 
that the Prince’s friend, Alexander Murray, 
deserved to be caned. This came to the 
Prince’s ears; ‘‘as a man he ought to 
have applauded, if he had an atom of 
either honesty or honour in his heart or 
soul.” But, “overflowing as he was with 
tyranny,” the Prince did not applaud 
Mr. Macallester’s censures on his friend. 
A few days later, indeed, Mr. Macallester 
was waited on by “a gentlemanlike man, 
dressed in black,” who requested his 
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company to Fort |’Evéque, near the Pont 
Neuf. Here Mr. Macallester was locked 
up, nor was he released till February 
1762. The charge was one of corre- 
sponding with England, a baseless accusa- 
tion, on which he utters ethical reflections, 
concluding that the Young Pretender is 
an assassin rather worse than Damiens. 
As Mr. Macallester, by his own confession, 
was about to do the very thing of which 
he was accused, as he was only stopped by 
the term of imprisonment (four months), 
as he was a double-dyed scoundrel and 
traitor, his unfeigned indignation is a 
very pretty spectacle to the contemplative 
moralist. 

We now find Macallester retired from 
France, and plaguing Sir Joseph Yorke, 
the Englisa Minister at The Hague. He 
will sell his information for £20,000 and 
#2000 a year. He offers to show that 
Charles “has had early intelligence of 
matters that could only come to him from 
persons near the throne of England.” He 
“‘havers,” of course, at great length about 
his own adventures. Sir Joseph, in reply, 


said that he had no interest in Mr. Mac- 
allester’s private history. If Mr. Macallester 
has anything to say, he may write it. 
Finally, he made some impression on 
Yorke, and was sent over to England, 


where he gave up his papers, and 
was assured, by Lord Bute, of a liberal 
reward. 

But Mr. Macallester never got any- 
thing, and he occupies forty-five quarto 
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pages in telling us this gratifying fact. 
Once only, outside of his own two quarto 
volumes, so beautifully printed, do I catch 
a fleeting view of Mr. Macallester. He 
talks of seeing, at Lord Bute’s office, 
Mr. W—— and Mr. G Mr. G—— 
was probably Mr. Grenville. In a letter 
of Edward Sedgwick to Edward Weston 
(* er. We ”), Feb. 18, 1764, we find 
this: ‘‘ By my Lord’s [ Bute’s] desire, and 
in consequence of the encouragement you 
give me, I trouble you with the petition of 
a Mr. Macallester, who says you are well 
acquainted with his case and mentions you 
in it. My Lord wishes to know whether 
he really deserves more than has been done 
for him, and, if so, what would be reason- 
able reward.” * 

Nothing, he tells us, had been “ done 
for” Mr. Macallester. His expenses had 
been paid for a few weeks, that was all. 
Once more he had done the devil’s work 
without the devil’s wages. How did he 
manage to print his Revelations with so 
much luxury of type and paper ? 

Fancy beholds this Irish gentleman of 
ancient family pining in the Prison of the 
Fleet, a button-holder and a bore, dreaded 
by his fellow victims for the prolixity of 
his narratives, yet nobly consoled by the 
reflection that he had rescued his country 
from Popery, wooden shoes, slavery, and 
the Young Pretender. 


* «« Historical MSS. Commission,’’ x. 1.; 
pendix, p. 362. 
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THE CHATEAU D’IF. 
By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


HE Chateau d’If has as many aspects 

as Edmond Dantés assumed after 

his escape from it, when, emerging from 
long confinement in ‘‘a loathsome dun- 
geon,” he swam six miles in a stormy sea 
as a foretaste of the entrancingly imposs- 
ible adventures that followed. You may 
look at the Chateau all day and every day 
from the same place or from different 


shifting colours, bewildering to the eyé 
in their very harmony, and charged .with 
the beautifui terror of a coming storm. 
Yet again, in another aspect of storm, 
backed by the heavy clouds that portend 
the “‘ mistral,” the penetrating wind that 
sweeps down the Rhone Valley, still the 
castle retains, under all the sea-changes 
that it takes on, its air of command and 
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places, and never weary of looking. It 
seems as imposing and picturesque whether 
itis seen dominating a quiet sea, blue as 
only the Mediterranean (and sometimes 
the sea of the English west coast) can be, 
or whether on a grey, quiet day it lies flat 
against the background of hills, and seems 
within reach of one’s hand as one leans 
over the parapet of the Corniche Road. 
Again, it assumes majestic proportions 
when a wind is blowing up, while the 
clouds on the horizon are a mass of angry, 
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dignity. To him looking seawards from 
the land, it is always the one point sought 
for, and it never fails to satisfy the desire 
of the eye, not even when, having made 
close acquaintance with it and found its 
glories diminish as he sails nearer and 
nearer to it, the voyager returns to shore 
possessed with a dread that when he looks 
again over the waves the wondrous fantasy 
of the thing may be killed by the remem- 
brance of nearer intimacy. But, in truth, 
nothing can kill it. On the contrary, the 
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moment one arrives again on the hill of 
Endoume, one falls under the spell anew : 
the mean aspect that the poor old fortress 
affords to him who is close under its walls 
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or standing on its ramparts is forgotten ; 
the Chateau d’If is once more a castle of 
fantastic glory, and the reality of imagin- 
ation triumphs over the pretence of fact. 
Who thinks of the Chateau d'If thinks 
of Edmond Dantés, who is in some ways 
more real in Marseilles than he is to those 
who read the great 
romance in all the 
other quarters of the 
world. The cook 
and housekeeper of 
my kind host and 
hostess is a delightful 
old Italian who has 
lived so long out of 
Italy as to have 
forgotten all Italian 
save here and there 
a stray proverb or 
legend, and to have 
become to all in- 
tents and purposes a 
Marseillaise. She is 
a person of very 
marked and decided 
character, and she 
cannot read. Know- 
ing that I had been 
at the Chateau d’If 
yesterday, she had 
many questions to ask me when her work 
for the day was over, and presently informed 
me that she had a copy of ‘ Monte 
Cristo” with ‘‘images.” ‘Had I read 
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that charming romance?” Yes, I had, 
but I did not possess a copy with images, 
and, of course, I should dearly like to see 
her book. Whereon two much thumbed 
volumes were pro- 
duced and turned 
over from begin- 
ning to end, each 
illustration forming a 
stopping - place, and 
giving Angéline an 
opportunity of show- 
ing not only her 
close and accurate 
knowledge of the 
book, plot, and cha- 
racters, with details of 
names, dates, and 
places, but also 
exhibiting her strong 
dramatic talent in 
re-telling the familiar 
story as if it had 
really happened 
yesterday, and in 
explaining what in 
each case were the 
salient points of the situation that the 
illustrator had tried to bring out in his old, 
old pictures of the period when book- 
illustrations resembled nothing so much 
as fashion-plates of to-day. It was an 
entertainment that had all the charm of 
simplicity and unexpectedness, and was 
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not only ‘‘as good as the play,” but very 
much better than any play that I have seen 
staged on the subject of ‘‘ Monte Cristo.” 

In other ways of less personal and 
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the fame of Edmond 
can be ascertained by 
converse with the learned, Dantés is not 
and was not ever a Marseillais name) is 
kept alive in the town. There is a house 
still pointed out, and still believed in by 
people of such simple faith and fine 
instinct as Angéline’s, as the very house 
in which the elder Morrel dwelt before 
the fortune of his argosies failed him. In 
what remains of the ‘‘ Catalans’” quarter 
there are several cabarets which lay claim 
here to being the identical tavern in which 
the letter of accusation was written, there 
the wine-shop in which Danteés was arrested. 
It seems probable that in one case the site 
of the building is indeéd the site that the 
great Alexandre pitched upon as a suitable 
place for the con- 
spiracy which the 
Abbé Faria laid bare 
by his monstrous dis- 
covery that all writing 
performed with the 
left hand is alike— 
a discovery which, 
according to Alex- 
andre’s manner, 
leaves one too breath- 
less for protest, and 
panting in that breath- 
lessness for further 
revelations of equally 
astounding import. It 
is only in the cynical 
moods that belong to 
the small and doubt- 
ing hours that any- 
one who has felt the 
touch of Romanticist 
fever can demur to 
any assertion of the 
Abbé Faria. As to cabarets, other than 
the particular one just referred to, flaunting 
the name of Monte Cristo, their pre- 
tensions may be gauged by a brief con- 
versation with the driver of a vor/ure de 
place, a driver who loves the best part of 
Marseilles, who knows more about it than 
any of the people who might be expected 
to know, who resents the modern vandal- 
ism which, municipally supported, ruth- 
lessly tears down fine old buildings and 
scatters the fragments to the four winds 
to make room for nasty new ones—a 
driver whose appropriate name is Raphael, 
and of whom there will be more to say 
when we come to consider some aspects 
of the old and new town. 

Coming back from Marseilles to En- 
doume through the Catalans in Raphael’s 
voiture de place, we passed one of these 


touching interest, 
Dantés (as far as 
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mushroom Dantés cadbare/s, which had 
been run up a short time after one of our 
party had become a resident at Marseilles. 
The driver, with a flourish—a half-hearted 
one, it is just to him to add—of his whip, 
pointed to this shanty and called the 
attention of Space to the “‘ Monte Cristo ” 
inscription over its door. Getting no 
response, he addressed himself particularly 
to me, presumably as a newcomer and a 
person evidently anxious for information, 
and appealed to me in feeling terms con- 
cerning the famous story of which I surely 
must have heard. ‘ Did it not interest 
me to see one of the actual places 
where ? I cut him short, feeling 
sure that he would like the interruption, 
with *‘ Mon ami, il y en a tant!” The 
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result was, as I expected, entirely and 
frankly sympathetic laughter, and in the 
talk that followed it became evident that 
professionally artistic respect for conven- 
tion had overpowered other considerations 


in Raphael’s mind. He knew his own 
attainments and hoped that we recognised 
them, but he was not yet on sure ground, 
and until then he was driving a votfure de 
place, and was bound to let off the patter 
proper to each occasion as it arose, whether 
impelled merely by a sense of tiresome 
duty, or by a lurking hope of discovering 
for certain that we could join him in 
smiling at false pretensions, or, as is more 
likely, by both. Anyhow, the occurrence 
enabled him to throw off light-heartedly 
the trammels from which till then he 
had not dared altogether to free himself. 
After that we talked as those who drew 
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distinctions between old and new, good 
and bad, and who could dispense with 
any mere tokens of words between guide 
and traveller. 

But this was not on the way to the 
Chateau d’If, and that is the way we have 
now to find. Supposing that you have not 
a private boat of your own, you can go by 
one of the dd/eaux-mouches which ply 
from the old port; and if you do this you 
will go with a more or less large and 
incongrudus crowd (Sunday is naturally 
the worst day in this respect) on board a 
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in Endoume to go by a shorter way from 
the Vallon des Auffes, a picturesque old 
fishing-village at the bottom of the hill. 
But this involves ordering a boat before- 
hand, and thereby tempting Providence in 
the matter of weather. Besides which, by 
taking this route you would miss the views 
of Marseilles seen from the harbour—views 
of which the beauty could not but be partly 
lost in a_ black-and-white presentment. 
The picturesqueness of form and of light 
and shade are of great import, and it 
is to be noted that in looking at the 


et see 
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floating restaurant, whereby hangs a piece 


of atale. There are four men resident on 
the island—the gardien, his assistant, the 
lighthouse-keeper, and the restaurateur, 
who, on being asked if he could give 
us wine and a siphon, replied with an 
engaging smile that to his great regret 
he had not the key of the cellar, which 
would not arrive for an hour and a half— 
the fact obviously being that the cellar 
is the bdteau-mouche, and the key is the 
Company’s manager on board. We had, 
as may be inferred from this, taken the 
alternative course to the 4ddéteau-mouche, 
and chartered a sailing and rowing-boat, 
rigged with the usual lateen sails, from the 
old port. It is possible for one quartered 


old town from the New Quay or from 
across the harbour, one is reminded now of 
Venice, now—and this especially in look- 
ing down from a height—of the old town 
of Edinburgh ; just as in seeing certain 
parts of the new town on the sea-front 
one thinks of Torquay. In all cases 
you must end, however, by thinking that 
there is nothing quite like the place 
except itself. One point where the 
want of colour matters comparatively 
little is in the harbour near La Tourrette, 
formerly an old light-station, now a look- 
out station; to photograph which it is 
worth while to stop for a moment, even 
in that part of the harbocr where stinks 
most congregate. Soon after this one 
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gets into the open, and on a favourable 
day the sail to the Chateau d’Jf is as 
pleasant as can be, with blue sea beneath, 
blue sky above, and just enough breeze 
to carry the boat on and freshen the 
hot air. 

I have confessed already that in the 
actual approach to the Chateau it loses in 
grandeur both of size and of impressive- 
ness, insomuch that when the boat is made 
fast to the rough landing-place you feel, 
wrongly as it afterwards turns out, that 
a beautiful illusion has been hopelessly 
dispelled. But the feeling is with you as 
you ascend the rugged steps up to the 
restaurant at the top of the plateau, 
happily deserted in the absence of the 
bateau-mouche crowd. 
Here is a fine view 
of Notre Dame de la 
Garde, commonly 
known as La Vierge 
de la Garde, and the 
Villa landscape 
underlying it with 
the Baume hills on 
each side. 

When the gardien 
is ready you go 
under the conduct 
of that excellent old 
soldier, who looks 
like a sublimated 
Colonel Damas, and 
speaks beautiful 
French, into the 
Chateau itself, passing 
through a picturesque 
little courtyard with 
a well in the centre, 
and a terrace running 
round it, from which open the cells with 
the names of the most distinguished 
prisoners who inhabited them on labels 
over the doors. In our view of this 
terrace the cells once occupied by Philippe 
Egalité and the Comte de Mirabeau 
are seen. The Abbé Faria’s cell is the 
first shown, and is remarkable chiefly 
for some curious marks on the wall, 
which represent, or are supposed to 
represent, the calculations with which 
he amused his enforced leisure. It is 
not without a curious look underlying a 
grave demeanour that the gardien shows 
the remains of th> turnel constructed 
between Faria’s cell and that of Edmond 
Dantés, the which, it is fair to add, 
finds no place beyond this passing re- 
ference in the information which the 
gardien bestows upon us. (The date of 
Faria’s imprisonment given by Dumas is 
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correct, and it is a fact that he died 
in prison.) The Abbé’s night-querters 
were in a veritable cachof, with a small 
grating in the door between it and the 
day-cell. 

From among other cells I pick out some 
of the most interesting. Alberto del 
Campo, poisoner, was imprisoned on 
Dec. 4, 1588, and burnt at Aix-en-Provence 
on Dec. 16. Prince Casimir of Poland 
was imprisoned at his brother’s request in 
1638, and afterwards set free ; and in the 
same year one Bernardot, négociant of 
Marseilles, was imprisoned on an accusa- 
tion “‘of intrigue against the Cardinal,” 
and starved himself to death. In 1686 a 


brief time was passed here by the Man in 
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the Iron Mask. The legend as to his 
being the King’s brother is dismissed 
lightly by the gardien. It may be added 
that recent researches of a French author 
have made him out a certain colonel or 
general of artillery whom it seemed advisa- 
ble to keep out of the way. 

The Comte de Mirabeau was imprisoned 
on Sept. 20, 1774, and Philippe d’Orléans 
was committed to the Chateau d’If on 
April 7, 1793, and through the bars of his 
cell there is, and no doubt was, an excep- 
tionally good view of Marseilles, a poor 
consolation at best, and more probably an 
aggravation of wretchedness. Just before 
him were imprisoned two highway robbers 
and murderers named Martel, who were 
executed at Aix. Lajolais, one of the 
followers of Georges Cadoudal, was im- 
prisoned in August 1804, and died in the 
Chateau in 1808, possibly as others of 
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his party were supposed to have died in 
the Temple. 

The cachot for those condemned to 
death is a dark and grisly place, from 
which it is agreeable to emerge on to the 
roof, where is an ancient donjon, long 
used as a chapel, and afterwards as a place 
of deteniion for political prisoners in 1848 
and 1871. These prisoners, especially 
those of 1848, have left traces of their 
sojourn in various gravings and inscriptions 
on the stones which form the plateau. 

Altogether, if the outside of the place 
loses on close view the singular charm 
that it borrows from distance, yet is there 
much of interest within the wal!s, includ- 
ing the room in which the Revolutionary 
Tribunal used to deliberate, a room which 
in itself is worth neither remembrance nor 
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photographic record. The view from the 
plateau, however, over the islands of 
Pomégue and Ratonneau, with the quaran- 
tine port and buildings of Le Frieul, is 
striking enough. There is a beacon about 
half-way across which was put up by the 
widow of a mariner commanding the 
Canonbier, wrecked on a rock @ fleur d’eau. 
Perhaps its principal use is to afford in 
summer time a resting place on its plat- 
form for numberless people fishing gravely 
and hopelessly @ /a ligne. 

So, if there is still a breeze, the sail is 
hoisted again to take the visitor back over 
the quiet sea to Marseilles or to Endoume, 
as the case may be, to gaze at the Chateau 
dif and to doubt, in gazing, if it could 
possibly have seemed so mean a thing 
wnen seen at close quarters. 
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J HAT chance had I against Maurice 
\ Lenton? He was rich, talented, 
and handsome, and in these three respects 
I was his exact antithesis. Add to this 
the fact that Professor Drew, in spite of 
his apparent absent-mindedness and his 
devotion to his profession, had, as I after- 
wards found to my cost, the most ambi- 
tious views with regard to his daughter’s 
future. And no wonder, for Drinsey 
Drew’s beauty was as striking as her 
name was quaint. 

It was to her mother—an Irish lady, and 
a Drinsey of Drinsey Castle—that she owed 
those dark-blue, violet eyes, that looked 
out at you so fearlessly, and at times so 
roguishly, from under the square orbits; 
and the lovely complexion that changed 
its colour with eve ry changing mood; and 
the mouth, that, had she lived in the days 
when the gods wooed mortals, would alone 
have won her a place in Olympus. I had 
met her on many occasions, but I was no 
squire of dames, and my big strong frame 
seemed out of place in the d: ainty drawing- 
room in which she dispensed her afternoon 
tea. 

I came of a North-country stock, and 
the Braithwaites— my name is Alan 
Braithwaite—had always been famous for 
their feats of strength and their skill in 
wrestling; and I often thought as I 
listened to Lenton’s well-turned phrases 
and brilliant epigrams, that if I had him 
on my native heath, with my arms round 
him, and my hands locked in the good 
Westmorland grip, I could bend him and 
fling him as easily as one flings a straw 
down the wind. 

I was the last of our race, and the 
estates that would some day come to me, 
when the dear old mother left me, would 
come so encumbered by a father’s extrava- 
gance that it was absolutely necessary 
for me to take up some profession, and so 
it came about that I was a student of 
medicine at University College, London. 

Drinsey Drew’s beauty had singed my 
wings, as it had many another moth’s, 
but of all the men that paid her court 
none seemed so likely to win her as 
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Maurice Lenton, and for that I hated him 
with a good honest hatred that had 
nothing mean about it. 

But the day came when my strength 
and sinews were of more avail than all 
his polished courtesy, when, but for the 
stalwart frame God had given me, 
Drinsey Drew would have died. It was in 
this wise. 

I came home one night to find a card 
of invitation from the Professor and Miss 
Drew, saying that they would be pleased 
to have Mr. Braithwaite’s company on the 
river on such and such a day. I sat down 
and answered the invitation at once, and 
when the day came and I joined the house- 
boat at Maidenhead, I found a gay and 
happy party assembled. I felt more 
awkward and shy than ever, and when I 
had got through my greetings I found 
another man to the full as shy as myself, 
and we betook ourselves to the stern 
of the boat. Presently Miss Drew came 
to us. 

“We are going to have an impromptu 
regatta, Mr. Braithwaite,” said _ she. 
‘“‘Father wants to see how this new boat 
of his goes, and I’ve chosen you for my 
stroke. We have three pair-oars with us, 
and three of us girls are going to steer.” 

Here was something that I could do, 
but my satisfaction was somewhat dashed 
when [ saw that Lenton was rowing bow 
with me, and that any honour and glory 
that could come of the contest must be 
shared with him. 

We won easily, and then Miss Drew 
must needs try her hand with a scull, 
and changing places with her very care- 
fully, for our boat was outrigged, I fitted 
her tiny feet into the straps. We had 
paddled about some time, when, our fair 
stroke getting tired, we drew to the side of 
the house-boat,and Lenton madethe mistake 
that nearly cost the three of us our lives. 
He wanted to be first out, to help Drinsey, 
and in his eagerness he trod with all his 
weight on the side of the boat. In a 
second she dipped under, his hand lost its 
hold of the house-boat, and ashe fell he 
clutched the side of our frail craft just as 
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she was righting herself, and she speedily 
settled down, for she was built of the 
finest steel plates, after a design of the 
Professor’s. 

“Jump, Miss Drew! Jump!” I called 
out, catching hold of the house-boat. 

““T can’t,” she said ; “‘ my feet are fast.” 

And to my horror I saw her slowly sinking 
with the boat. Ther I thanked Heaven 
for the strength that had been given me, 
for not a soul was on our side of the 
house-boat, and they were all talking and 
laughing so loudly that no one heard my call. 

As for Lenton, he was still holding on 
convulsively, and I saw at once that he 
had utterly lost his presence of mind. 

The strain was awful, as with one hand 
I held the seat of the boat just beneath 
Drinsey, and with the other gripped one of 
the fenders that fortunately hung within 
reach and held taut. I felt as though I 
were being pulled asunder, and not even 
for Drinsey could I have held on much 
longer, when they heard us; and when at 
last they released her feet, and had drawn 
her and Lenton in, the strain on my arms 
had been such that my hand lost its grip 
of the fender, and I sank to the bottom. 
I never could swim, though I love the 


water, and have tried over and over again, 
and so I was well-nigh drowned before 


they fished me out ; but to win the smile 
that greeted me when I recovered, I would 
have suffered myself to have been torn 
limb from limb. Once whilst she sat so 
cruelly fastened to the boat, our eyes had 
met, and what I read in the look that 
flashed up at me set my heart leaping, 
and two days later, when I put my fortune 
to the touch, she laid her arms on my 
shoulders, and, looking me in the face, 
gave her future into my keeping. I 
was not to tell the Professor until I had 
passed my final, and had established 
myself as a full-fledged physician; and 
this I had every hope of soon doing, for 
although I was comparatively poor, I yet 
had more than enough to purchase some 
suitable practice, and so make a home for 
Drinsey. 

If the eyes of Jealousy are green, they 
are to the full as sharp, and our secret, 
that we thought so safe, was soon ro 
secret to Lenton. He came to my rooms 
one night, and before he had spoken I 
knew how the business would end. Not 
a word of greeting did he give me, but 
standing in the middle of the room, and 
taking no notice of the chair I had pushed 
towards him, he burst out — 

“*So you ’re engaged to Drinsey Drew, 
are you?” 
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“And what if I am?” I said quietly. 
“* How does tiat concern you ?” 

“It concerns me,” he shouted, “as 
you'll find to your cost, more than any- 
thing else in life. Curse you, with your 
big, ugly face! I’d murder you before you 
should ever marry her!” and to be sure his 
looks matched his words. ‘‘ You hulking 
brute, you! go back to your Westmorland 
farm, and——” He got no further, for I 
took him by the back of his neck, and, 
almost before he could have realised the 
fact, he was at the bottom of the stairs. 
He picked himself up and shook his fist at 
me. ‘I’m going to the Professor,” he 
said. ‘ Your dear Drinsey told me of her 
romantic engagement, aid I know you’ve 
said nothing to her father!” And out he 
went, slamming the door after him in a 
way that made the house shake. Then I 
saw the fatal mistake of concealment, and 
when I called upon the Professor—as call 
I did at once—I had “a bad quarter of an 
hour,” and the result of the interview was 
that I was forbidden to see Drinsey again 
until such time as her father thought fit, 
and she was sent away on a long vis’: 

Lenton disappeared the next day, and it 
was well for him that he did. I did not 
see him again for some months. 

Drinsey’s promise that she would wait 
for me, if it were till the end of her life, 
would have been a spur to me had I 
needed a stimulus; and, with a view to 
the carrying out of certain experiments 
whereby I hoped to gain not only a sub- 
stantial advantage but also a name, I 
obtained leave to come up early in 
September. 

I was busily engaged one evening in 
the chemical laboratory, whither my work 
often took me, when, to my great surprise, 
I heard a voice that I knew only too well 
asking for me. It was Lenton who was 
speaking, and I could hear every word he 
said, for it was a close evening and all the 
windows were open. He was making his 
inquiries of a man named Wilson, who, 
like myself, had come up earlier than the 
other men. 

“Do you know where Braithwaite is ?” 
he asked. 

“Te, 
laboratory. 
ago.” 

“Thanks!” said Lenton, and the next 
minute the big door was pushed open, and 
he came in. 

“Are you alone, 
asked. 

“Yes!” I said shortly, and in no very 
gracious manner. ‘“‘W hat do you want ?” 


said Wilson. ‘‘ He’s in the 
I left him there a little while 


Braithwaite ?” he 
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“I want to tell you,” he said, “that I 
think I have acted likeacad. I have been 
away by myself in the country, and F have 
had time to see how badly I behaved. I 
have come back to ask you to forget and 
forgive. You are the winner, and you are 
certain to get over the Professor in time, 
and surely you can afford to be generous. 
Say that you’ll give me a chance to prove 
the sincerity of my repentance. Will you 
shake hands ?” 

He stood there with his hand stretched 
out, and looked so really sorry and so 
broken down that I went to him and gave 
him a hand-grip, and his eyes never 
flinched as he looked straight into mine 
and said: “Thank you. Some day you 
will, perhaps, know how I have suffered ! ” 
Then with the ease and tact for which I had 
always envied him he left the unpleasant 
subject behind, and, with a few adroit 
questions, set me talking of the work I had 
in hand. I was surprised at the know- 
ledge he displayed, for, clever as I knew 
him to be, I never for a moment suspected 
that he had gone so far afield in chemical 
research as I now found to be the case, 
and the time slipped by so’ quickly that 
until I heard a church clock strike seven I 
had no idea that it was so late. ‘I knew 


that the janitor would grumble if I stayed 
too long, and I at once set about putting 


my materials in order so that I could 
begin afresh the next morning without 
any delay. While I was doing this, 
Lenton walked to one of the shelves. 
“Is this the new dynamite ?” he asked, 
taking up a small brick of that substance. 
“Yes,” I said, “‘and for goodness’ sake be 
careful, or you’ll blow the place up!” For 
he was tossing the brick from hand to 
hand like a cricket-ball. He put it down 
gently. “This is extra - superfine, isn’t 
it?” he went on. “Mixed with some 
other explosive ?” 

“Yes,” I said; “it was prepared espe- 
cially by the Professor for some Govern- 
ment experiments, and oughtn’t to have 
been left kicking about here. I’ll tell 
Harris to put it away to-morrow.” 

“‘ How does he set it off ?” said Lenton. 

‘Oh! he has some caps that he in- 
vented, and that act more particularly on 
the second substance. See! there they 
are; near your elbow.” 

He took up one of the caps, 
examined it closely. 

“‘T suppose,” he said, “you bring this 
cap somehow into sharp contact with the 
brick, and up goes the mine.” 

“Yes,” I said. . “It’s only necessary 
to give the dynamite, or whatever the 


and 
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Professor calls it, a smart blow with the 
cap ; and, from what he said at his lecture, 
there’s enough in one of those small 
bricks to blow up the whole place.” 

He had the cap in his fingers as he 
turned to me. 

“* Braithwaite,” he said, “it’s awfully 
good of you to have said so little about 
what I did, and I never want to refer to it 
again ; but to show me that you don’t bear 
me any ill-will, come and have supper with 
me. Do! You’ve never been to my 
rooms, and I’ve some rare old curios that 
I know would interest you.” 

I tried to plead work as an excuse for 
not going, but he beat down all my 
excuses. He seemed so bent upon my 
coming, and he altogether betrayed so 
proper a spirit of repentance, that I saw 
I could not refuse without hurting his 
feelings most deeply, and so I promised 
that I would be with him at eight o’clock. 

I went into an inner room to change my 
coat, and when I rejoined him he took 
the big key from me. 

“T’ll lock up,” he said, “and give the 
key to Harris. You cut across the quad 
to the small gate, and you won’t be late. 
I’ll get a few fellows to come in, but if 
you can get to me by eight we might have 
a game of chess before they come.” 

I was a great lover of the game, but not 
a great player, for he who would excel in 
this most ingenious of devices for puzzling 
mortals’ brains must give more time to it 
than I had ever been able to afford. I 
knew that Lenton was a clever exponent 
of the game, and even the Professor, 
strong as he was, had been compelled 
on more than one occasion to lower his 
colours before the rapid and_ brilliant 
attack that was brought to bear upon 
him by his one-time pupil. 

“Don’t forget the address !” he shouted 
to me as I was halfway across the quad. 
“Number sixty-eight! And don’t be late!” 
And with that I hurried away, leaving him 
still busy with the big door. 

It wanted but a minute or so to eight 
when I reached his quarters, and the first 
thing I noticed on entering the room to 
which he led me was a huge clock, the 
case of which reached from floor to 
ceiling. 

“I thought you would admire that,” 
said Lenton, noticing my glance. “I 
picked it up in Germany. Look at the 
carving. I think it is really exquisite. 
You might hunt London through and not 
find a finer piece of workmanship.” 

As he spoke the clock began to strike, 
and when the last stroke of the hour had 
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sounded there followed the notes of an 
old German song of Abt’s, that had been 
familiar to me in my boyhood. I caught 
up the tune and hummed the words. 

“You know the air!” said Lenton. 
“To hear it in perfection you must hear it 
like this,” and, opening the case, he caught 
me by the arm and pushed me gently 
towards it. ‘‘ Get inside,” he said, ‘‘ and 
you will hear that it sounds like an organ.” 

Without the slightest hesitation, and 
seeing that there was plenty of room, I 
stepped in. No sooner had I entered 
than I heard the click of a lock. I hate 
practical jokes, and I never play them, 
and when the music had ceased I pushed 
against the door of the case, and knocked 
upon it pretty sharply. I might have 
been pushing against the walls of the 
room for all the impression I could make 
upon the oak sides, and when I had put 
out my utmost effort I realised fully the 
strength of the case that enclosed me. 
Looking upward, I could see the heavy 
pendulum swinging to and fro, and just 
below it, and quite out of reach, I noticed 
a round opening in the side of the case, 
through which, as I looked, there pro- 
jected the end of a rubbertube. I shouted 
to Lenton to let me out, and in answer I 
heard a peal of laughter that made me 
shiver, for it was the laughter of a maniac. 

Presently I perceived that the air was 
becoming loaded with a peculiar vapour 
that almost choked me, and at once it 
flashed across me that I was inhaling the 
vapour of chloroform. I renewed my 
efforts to break out of the clock, but so 
firmly placed was it, and so strong withal, 
that it never gave an inch. Still I 
struggled on, and tried to reach the hole 
through which the vapour was coming, 
for the wild shrieks and yells that came 
to my ears told me only too plainly that I 
was in the power of a madman. 

My struggles grew feebler. Overhead 
the works began to fade into a glori- 
ously bespangled sky, and the tick of the 
clock was lost in the singing of birds 
as I fainted away. When I recovered 
consciousness I was still in the clock, but 
my face was to the front, and my eyes 
were on a level with a tiny window that 
had been let into the front panel of the 
case. My feet and hands were securely 
bound, and something had been thrust 
into my mouth, so that speech and motion 
were alike impossible. I could plainly see 
the interior of the room. In the centre 
of the apartment, and straight in a line 
with my gaze, was a chess-table, with the 
pieces set out upon it ready for playing. 
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I was still staring at it, when Lenton 
entered, and coming straight to the clock, 
looked through the glass and saw that my 
eyes were open. 

“Ha! Ha!” he laughed as he opened 
the case. ‘‘So you’ve come back to 
this work-a-day world, friend Braith- 
waite? Well, you’d better make the 
most of your time, for you’re soon going 
out of it. Did you think, you big hulking 
devil ! that I was going to let you have my 
dainty little Drinsey? Let me explain 
matters,” he said, speaking now in a quiet, 
even tone. ‘You see. this chess-table. 
Look at it. You notice that in the centre 
of each of the squares is a hole into which 
the peg at the bottom of each piece fits. 
Under the last row, where the black pieces 
are, I have fitted one of those dear delight- 
ful bricks, the nature of which you so 
kindly explained to me. I took the liberty 
of annexing a couple of them and a few of 
the caps. Do you see this white Pawn?” 
he said, taking out the Queen’s Bishop’s 
Pawn and holding it up. “You will 
notice”—and here he held the piece 
close to my eyes—‘‘that I have cut 
away 
cap to it. 
me presently. 
He’s coming to see me to receive a cheque 
that I’ve promised him. I’m so deeply 
interested in biological research that I am 
going to give one thousand pounds towards 
a new laboratory, by way of clipping the 
wings of my riches, so that they sha’n’t fly 
away, and he’s coming here to pick up 
the clippings. Now, some time ago I 
saw the Professor play a very pretty 
game, not only pretty, but distinctly 
clever and original, for he pushed on 
that Pawn until he made it a Queen. 
I shallxask him in my very sweetest 
manner to oblige me by showing me the 
moves of that- game. You know what 
an enthusiast he is, and when he puts 
that Pawn into the last row and Queens 
it, he’ll put.it in with a bang, and so 
energetic will the good man be that he ’ll 
blow up the place before he’s even able 
to drawl out his usual‘ De-ar me!’ . I can 
tell what you mean by that glint of your 
eyes, and I’m really sorry that I can’t let 
you talk. You would go on so prettily 
with your North-country burr. You 
would say: ‘Suppose he doesn’t come, 
and suppose, if he does, that he won't 
play?’ Well, in that case, he saves his 
skin; but you’re no better off. On 
that ledge above your head is the 
second brick that I took, and to it I 
have fastened several caps. The big 


a part of the peg and fitted a 
The Professor is coming to see 
Ah! you look surprised. 
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weight of the clock is now somewhere 
behind your neck. In about an hour’s 
time that big weight will have travelled 
upwards far enough to catch the edge of 
the shelf as it is now fixed and tilt it over, 
and when the brick slides off it will fall on 
this iron floor of the clock, and up you 
go! So, you see, whatever happens to the 
Protessor—and upon my soul I don’t know 
which of you I hate the more—I’ve 
arranged for your apotheosis in the most 
perfect and satisfactory manner. You’re 
still puzzled, and I can guess at once 
what’s puzzling you. You’re thinking 
of what is to become of me. Well, 
I’ll tell you a secret,” and here he 
dropped his voice almost to a whisper. 
“I’ve arranged with a friend of mine— 
the gentleman, in fact, who put me 
up to all this, and whose name is not 
usually mentioned in circles polite; I’ve 
arranged with him to make it all right for 
me—l’ve sold him my soul, and a hard 
bargain he drove, on condition that my 
body shall be safe when the bang comes 
off, and that I shall be able to stand by and 
see you go up. The people of the house are 
all out, and I’ve sent the slaveys off to a 
concert. I shall see youshoot up like a 
rocket, and the old boy too. He blew 
me up when I saw him last, and by the 


Lord Harry, I'll return the compliment!” 

Then he began to caper and dance round 
the room, and took out the Pawn and 
kissed it, and acted as only the wildest of 


madmen can act. You will understand 
my feelings better than I can. describe 
them. Everything had been so carefully 
and cunningly prepared for our destruction 
that I could not see the faintest hope of 
escape, for, even if the Professor failed to 
put in an appearance, the Damoclean 
dynamite over my head must fall when 
the weight touched the shelf. I had been 
fastened in so securely that I could not 
move an inch, as I found when I tried to 
get my head far enough back to arrest the 
upward progress of the weight. The clock 
ticked on, and the madman came to a 
sudden pause. 

“IT must shut you in now,” he said, “ for 
the Professor will soon be here; and by 
the way, how nicely you walked into the 
trap, for I never could have lifted you in, 
could I?” 

He banged the door to and locked it, 
and a shudder ran through me as I thought 
of the probability of his upsetting the 
brick above me. 

The door-bell rang, and he hurried out 
of the room, to return in a few minutes, 
ushering in the Professor. 
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Everything turned out as the madman 
said it would, and in less than ten minutes 
they sat down to the game that was to 
have so tragic and sudden an ending. 
The Professor’s back was towards me, but 
as the game proceeded I caught a flash 
of triumph every now and then from 
Lenton’s eyes, for the White Pawn moved 
on and on, backed up by the Rook and 
flanked by the Knight; and while the 
piece travelled slowly but surely up the 
board, my mind wandered away to the dear 
old Westmorland hills, and the mother 
who was waiting for me there, and to 
Drinsey and all that might have been. 

“And now,” said the Professor, “I 
sacrifice the Knight, and hey, presto! 
the white Pawn becomes a Queen!” and 
lifting the loaded piece in the air, he held 
it aloft for a second. His hand was on 
the downward grade! There would have 
been but one more tick of the clock, and 
then, eternity!—had not the door sud- 
denly burst open, and Wilson rushed into 
the room. 

The hand was stayed, but the moment 
Lenton caught sight of Wilson he clutched 
at the Pawn that the Professor still held 
aloft; but before he could grasp it—for, 
indeed, the Professor drew it away from 
him in his astonishment—Wilson was upon 
him, and had caught his wrist. And then 
began a struggle the like of which God 
grant I may never see again ! 

Over the couch and chairs they tumbled 
and fought, Lenton straining every nerve 
with all the strength of the madman he 
was to reach the table, and Wilson 
striving to hold him back. 

Would they never have done grappling 
on the floor ? 

“Throw that Pawn away!” roared 
Wilson. “Throw it away, and come 
and help me! Mind the table! Mind 
the table! There’s a dynamite brick 
under it!” 

It seemed ages before they secured 
Lenton ; and all the time the clock ticked 
on, and the weight was rising! Presently 
the struggle ceased. 

‘“‘Where’s Braithwaite?” said Wilson, 
with his knees on Lenton’s arms. ‘“ He’s 
somewhere in the room.” And at that 
instant the clock began to strike nine, and 
so drew his attention to it. 

“In the clock!” he shouted. ‘“‘ Look! 
I can see him!” and before many minutes 
were over I was free again. 

The weight was touching the shelf, and 
even as I put up my hand the board tilted 
forward, and the brick slid off. Never in 
my life did 1 make so brilliant a catch, 


” 
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HE BEGAN TO CAPER AND DANCE ROUND THE ROOM, AND TOOK OUT THE 
PAWN AND KISSED IT, 
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and as I laid the dynamite down gently on 
the rug, I thanked Heaven for our happy 
deliverance. 

Wilson had been exposing some plates, 
which he had rested against the laboratory 
wall; and coming back for these, and 
hearing no sounds within—for I had just 
then gone into the little room—he had 
drawn himself up to the window and 
looked in. He saw Lenton take one of 
the bricks and slip it into his pocket. 
He also observed that Lenton was on 
the point of secreting another when I 
reappeared. Wilson heard us go out, 
and was picking up his other plates, 
when he heard the door open again, and 
looking in, saw Lenton secrete another 
brick and some caps. He thought at first 


that he might have had permission to take 
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them for some experiment ; but the man’s 
stealthy manner, and the knowlege of our 
quarrel—for somehow it had leaked out— 
gradually worked upon Wilson’s mind, and 
he determined to come to me. I had gone 
when he reached my rooms. Then he 
rushed off again to the College, and, after 
some delay, got Lenton’s address, and 
providentially finding the front door open, 
had rushed upstairs, and so saved us. 
* % * * 

Lenton was removed to an asylum, and 
there he spends his days in imaginary 
chess-matches, in which his one great 
aim is to make a Queen of the Bishop’s 
Pawn. 

Twelve months afterwards Drinsey Drew 
changed her pretty name, and Dick Wilson 
was my best man. 








LORD ROSEBERY’S SCOTTISH HOME: 
DALMENY HOUSE AND PARK. 


HROUGHOUT the whole stretch 

of the Firth of Forth, with its 

finely undulating scenery, which embraces 
countless contrasts of green, sheltered 
holms, and pine-clad heights along its 
landward regions, and quaint old-world 
towns with narrow, hill-climbing streets of 
tile-roofed houses, picturesque and grey, 
overlooking the sea, there is no district 
which, for varied beauty and romantic 
associations, can match the magnificent 
demesne lying around Dalmeny House 
and Barnbougle Castle, the Scottish 
mansions of the Right Honourable the 
Earl of Rosebery, the present Premier of 
England. Dalmeny Park comprises over two 
thousand acres, and contains an endless 


variety of shadowy, fern-clad dells, gleam- 
ing glades, and long, pleasant stretches of 
green undulations, with here and there a 
rugged height crested with a community 
of plumy pines or crowned by a few pic- 


turesque Scotch firs, gaunt and eerie-look- 
ing, and standing out against the sky silent 
and motionless, like warders on a tower. 
While Dalmeny Park, on account of its 
picturesque beauty,’ will well repay a 
pilgrimage, it has also the lucky hap to be 
in the centre of a region which, on the one 
hand, has been stamped with the fascinat- 
ing seal of history, and on the other has 
been blessed with the bewitching wand of 
romance. Within one mile of its gates is 
the ancient royal burgh of Queensferry, so 
named from the good Queen Margaret of 
Scotland, the sister of U-dgar Atheling and 
wife of Malcolm Canmore. A woman of noble 
character and lofty ideals, she strove hard 
tomake the Church pure, toadvance religion 
and education, and to civilise the savage 
Scots. The town derived its name from 
the fact that here was the spot whence the 
royal barge, or ferry-boat, bore the Queen 
to the Fife shore of the Forth on her frequent 
pilgrimages to Dunfermline Abbey or on 
her journeys to the north. The other place 
of picturesque interest — one which lies 
finely set in the field of romance—within 
easy hail of Dalmeny, is the Hawes Inn, 
so charmingly described in the opening 
chapters of “The Antiquary.” Every 
reader of Scott remembers the violence 


of temper which Monkbarns displayed 
as he descended the crazy steps of 
the Queensferry diligence, when the fat, 
gouty, pursy landlord greeted him with that 
mixture of familiarity and respect which 
the Scotch innkeepers of the old school 
used to assume towards their more valued 
customers. The characteristic passage of 
arms, followed by good-humoured badinage, 
between Monkbarns and the landlord, as 
to what the former and his fellow-traveller 
might have for dinner, will be well remem- 
bered: ‘‘‘ Ou, there’s fish, nae doubt— 
that’s sea-trout and caller haddocks,’ said 
Mackitchinson, twisting his napkin; ‘and 
ye’ll be for a mutton-chop, and there’s 
cranberry tarts very weel preserved, and— 
there’s just onything else ye like.’ ” 

No better starting-point for Dalmeny 
Park could be had than the Hawes Inn; 
and in a clear crisp morning late in 
January we drove off from that picturesque 
old hostelry in a well-appointed convey- 
ance which was a considerable improve- 
ment on the “‘ Hawes Fly,” which carried 
Monkbarns and Mr. Lovel from Edin- 
burgh to Queensferry, and which arrived 
all too late to catch the flood-tide for 
the continuation of the journey. Our 
party had sat till midnight on the 
previous evening in the identical cosy 
parlour, with its antique oval mirrors, its 
quaint old cupboards, and its heavy oak 
furniture, where Monkbarns and his com- 
panion grew eloquent over the landlord’s 
superb Falernian ; and it would have been 
strange if ‘‘ The Antiquary” had not veen 
recalled in thought and speech, with 
its various characters—Monkbarns, Miss 
Wardour, Dousterswivel, and Edie Ochil- 
tree—before us to the life. 

On leaving the Hawes Inn, the first 
place of interest on the way to Dalmeny is 
the ancient burgh of Queensferry, whose 
quaint houses, hoary with age and roofed 
with tiles made brown by tempest and 
time, picturesquely encircle one of the 
loveliest little bays in all the Firth. This 
romantic sea-washed town has _ been 
associated with the Rosebery family for 
more than two centuries, and there has 
lately been created an additional and 
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somewhat touching bond between it and 
the present Earl. The great calamity 
which befell his Lordship on the death of 
his wife, Hannah Rothschild, is still fresh 
in the public mind. As a fitting tribute 
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summer foliage clothes all the woods with 
countless hues. As it was, we drove 


through its ever-varying avenues and parks 
under the clear blue sky of a peaceful 
winter morning, after a cold, petrifying 
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to her memory, as well as a graceful deed 
of beneficence to Queensferry, he has 
erected a fine hall, with reading-room, 
library, and a tasteful and comméddious 
suite of recreation-rooms, for the usé of the 
inhabitants. About six months ago he 
handed over the gift to the Provost and 
magistrates of the burgh. The function— 
very judiciously—was semi-private, but 
neither the graceful kindness which 
prompted the gift nor the appreciation of 
the recipients was lessened thereby. 

A drive of less than a mile brings you to 
the western entrance to Dalmeny Park. 
This magnificent demesne, which pre- 
sents the most picturesque profusion of 
green holms and rugged heights, pastoral 
undulations and long solemn stretches of 
dark, plumy pines, shadowy dells and 
gleaming glades, extends in one superb 
stretch for three miles along the Firth of 
Forth, having for its eastern boundary the 
crystal Almond as it winds through its 
romantic gorges from Cramond Brig to 
the sea. One can well imagine the rich 
beauty of such an extensive and varied 
landscape when the full luxuriance of 


frost had, in its miracle of silence, wrought 
a magic stillness on each rime-clad bough 
and ice- bound stream. The stately 
avenues of beeches and elms were spectral 
and still as the woodlands of a dream. 
We were early abroad on that calm January 
day, and had thereby our reward in 
the picturesque revelation in colour and 
form as shown in the countless array of 
snow-white cloudlets which hung lazily in 
the valleys or encircled the summits of the 
various hills around. In their purity and 
slow, graceful motion they reminded one 
of Shelley’s exquisite picture— 

A multitude of dense white fleecy clouds 

Were wandering in thick flocks along the hills, 

Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind. 

As we drove on, the sun, one awful 
glory, like an archangel’s shield, arose 
away to the south-east from behind a 
ridge crested with pines. Then suddenly 
the belts of filmy cirrus became like 
floating bars of transparent gold, or stood 
against the green hillsides like shining 
strands amid emerald seas. Following 
the rising sun there came up a cold 
sough from the sea, and, overhead, the 
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awakened breeze rustled among the naked 
branches, whilst there fell at our feet, or 
fluttered hard and crisp down upon the 
frozen pools, in deep maroon or pale 
yellow, the stray stubborn leaves of the 
gnarled oaks and stately beeches which had 
outlived their fellows. This was the 
revetlle of the new day, and ere we reached 
Mons Hill, one of the most elevated points 
in Dalmeny Park, the morning mists had 
all gone, and the Firth of Forth lay before 
us in one calm stretch of blue from 
Queensferry to North Berwick Law. 

A drive of about a mile through the 
park from Mons Hill brings you to 
Dalmeny House, one of the most finely 
situated mansion- houses in all the 
Lothians. It was erected between the 
years 1815 and 1819 by John Archibald 
Primrose, fourth Earl of Rosebery, from 
the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Williams, architect, who subse- 
quently erected the National Gallery in 
London. In the general scope of its 
architecture it is a fine example of the 
highly decorated style predominant in 
the reign of James IV. of Scotland. A 
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it a quaint, old-world appearance which 
contrasts strikingly with the styles of 
architecture most commonly used in Scot- 
land. The hall, which is richly orna- 
mented in the Gothic style, is imposing 
in the extreme, the fine pendants and the 
artistic setting of the timber work pro- 
ducing a charming effect. It opens into 
a grand corridor whose roof is embellished 
with exquisite carving, and which extends 
the whole length of the principal apart- 
ments. The windows are of antique 
stained glass, in single subjects, of the 
most artistic designs and the richest 
colours, here and there the eye falling 
upon emblazoned panes— 
Where shielded scutcheons blush with blood of 
kings and queens. . 
The dining-room is a magnificent apart-' 
ment, and contains many noteworthy; 
portraits by ensinent painters, including a 
fine one of the great Pitt by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, one of Charles James Fox, and 
a striking one of Prince Bismarck. Over 


the mantelpiece hangs a charming Murillo, 
one of this great master’s finest works, and 
one which is justly prized by the noble 
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number of small turrets enriched with 
beautiful tracery stand out picturesquely 
against the sky, whilst numerous panels 
ornamented by arrhorial insignia are pro- 
fusely distributed about the edifice, giving 


owner of Dalmeny. In the music-room 
adjoining hangs the renowned portrait of 
Napoleon I. by David, besides landscapes 
by Patrick Nasmyth, taken from picturesque 
stretches or romantic dells within the 
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extensive scope of Dalmeny Park. Besides 
those pictures named, throughout the 
whole house—in drawing-room, on stair- 
case, and in entrance-hall—there are pro- 
fusely dispersed the richest works of art 
alike in painting and sculpture, the whole 
collection being equally varied and 
precious. 

More picturesque in every way, and of 
greater historic interest, is Barnbougle 
Castle, the home of the Roseberys for 
nearly two centuries, and occupied by 
them up till 1820, when Dalmeny House 
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was built. Situated due north of the 
latter and modern residence, and only a 
couple of furlongs from it, this picturesque 
castle stands on the very margin of 
the Firth, its lofty turrets and massive 
grey battlements overlooking the whole 
stretch of the Forth, of which it is one of 
the grandest and most romantic land- 
marks. The old castle, for many genera- 
tions the Scottish home of the Primroses, 
was blown up in 1820, and for half-a- 
century remained a picturesque ruin, with 
crumbling walls and gaunt turrets standing 
eerily against the solemn twilight sky. 
The present Earl, however, with commend- 
able respect towards his notable and 
worthy ancestors, as well as through his 
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fine sense of the fitness of things, has had 
the structure completely restored, and 
Barnbougle Castle has once more taken its 
place as a spacious mansion which, while 
it ranks as one of the richest specimens of 
the old Scottish baronial style of archi- 
tecture north of the Tweed, possesses a 
romantic fascination andan historic interest 
far beyond what its modern neighbour, 
Dalmeny House, can claim. In the 
eastern corner of the restored building 
there is an exquisite memorial of the 
present Lord Rosebery’s nimbie fancy 
and pious, conservative reverence 
which is worthy of notice. On a 
stone there he has had graved a 
touching and leal-hearted apology 
for his splendid restoration of the 
home of his ancestors. The words 
are from the old Hebrew source, and 
have all the final force of a Bibie 
mandate : ‘‘ Remove not the ancient 
landmark which thy fathers have set.” 

Around this restored castle there 
are massive stone corbels, and each 
corner is adorned with turrets in 
keeping with the general scope of 
the antique design, whilst the ‘ crow- 
stepped” gables give to the edifice 
a fascinating old-world appearance, 
as if it had existed long before was 
fought fateful Flodden, where the 
‘flowers of the forest were a’ wede 
away.” A porch of heavy masonry 
leads to the outer and inner halls, , 
which have panelled oak dados, five 
feet in height, around them, and 
have also panelled timber ceilings 
of the most artistic workmanship. 
To the left of the inner hall are the 
library and reading-room. The first 
of those apartments is solid and 
stately in the extreme, with its massive 
oak cases and its heavy, dignified 
furniture to suit ; and the appreciative 
eye cannot fail to observe here, with keen 
interest, two noteworthy objects —a 
favourite writing-desk of Charles Dickens’s 
(not, of course, the writing-slope which he 
used at Gad’s Hill, and which was pur- 
chased by Mr. Bancroft, a few months ago, 
at the sale of the library of the late Mr. 
Edmund Yates), and a replica of Boehm’s 
famous statue of Thomas Carlyle. 

On the upper floor of Barnbougle Castle 
is the banqueting-hall, a stately apart- 
ment well worthy of an earl’s home. It 
is sixty feet in length, thirty feet in 
breadth, and thirty feet in height. 
In design and workmanship this magnifi- 
cent room is peculiarly an impressive 
example of the old romantic days. Its 
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oak roof, antique oaken gallery at the 
eastern end, and huge oak chimneypiece, 
twenty feet in height and richly carved, 
come upon one as a dream of those 
picturesque feudal days when— 
Forth to the wood did merry men go, 
To gather in the mistletoe ; 
When opened wide the baron’s hall 
To vassal, tenant, serf, and all. 
The name Barnbougle is of Celtic 
wrigin, and seems to have been given to 
the scene of a battle—“‘ Bar-na-buai-gall,” 
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after the Restoratioa—to Sir Archibald 
Primrose of Carrington, then Lord Register, 
and afterwards Justice-General of Scot- 
land. 

The Rosebery family, as far back as the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, 
possessed the lands of Primrose, near 
Inverkeithing, and subsequently acquired 
lands in Perthshire, near Culross. The 
most distinguished member of this family, 
however—in fact, the founder of their 
fortunes—was Sir Archibald Primrose, a 
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signifying in Gaelic “the point of the 
victory of strangers.” ‘There is a cairn in 
the Park called the “‘ Earl Cairnie,” which, 
according to tradition, was erected after a 
battle with the Danes. 

The first proprietors of Barnbougle were 
the de Moubrays, who came from Nor- 
mandy with William the Conqueror, and 
are, with good reason, considered to be 
the noble house of Moubray, the Dukes of 
Norfolk. The estates of Barnbougle and 
Dalmeny remained in the hands of the 
Moubrays till 1615, when they were sold 
to Sir Thomas Hamilton, his Majesty’s 
Advocate, afterwards created Earl of 
Haddington, whose grandson again dis- 
posed of them, in 1662—just two years 


lawyer of high distinction, who, in 1641, 
was appointed Clerk of the Privy Council, 
and who was in constant touch with his 
sovereign, Charles I., until he was dis- 
charged by the Parliament, when it gained 
ascendancy in the Civil War. During the 
Protectorate he lived in retirement, but on 
the Restoration, in 1660, he was made 
Lord Register of Scotland. Additional 
honours came to him in 1661, when he 
was made a Senator of the College of 
Justice, under the title of Lord Carrington, 
and afterwards Lord Justice General. In 
those troublous times, when only men of 
bravery and of spotless fame could stand the 
political ordeal, he ever maintained a high 
reputation for integrity and wisdom, and 
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exercised much influence for good over 
the destinies of his country. Having 
acquired an ample fortune, he purchased, 
from John, fourth Earl of Haddington, 
the estates of Dalmeny and Barnbougle, 
for 160,000 marks. Dying in 1679, he 
was interred in the ancient church of 
Dalmeny, in whose northern vault the 
ashes of the Primroses have ever since 
been laid to rest. His descendant, Archi- 
bald Philip Primrose, the fifth Earl, now 
wears the coronet. 

In many respects one of the most 
interesting features of this picturesque 
region is Dalmeny Church, and the drive 
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to it through Dalmeny Park from Bain- 
bougle Castle embraces some of the finest 
scenery which can be found from the Tay 
to the Tweed. Pastoral undulations and 
fir-clad hills, deep romantic glens and 
dark shadowy woodlands, fine stretches of 
game-haunted coppice, now all aglow with 
the deep maroon of the withered bracken, 
and seemingly interminable avenues 
of beeches, elms, and, in_ several 
instances, of magnificent oaks, pass 
before you in rich profusion. Nor are 
those dells and woodlands the only 
charm in Dalmeny Park. From many a 
high point of vantage extensive views of 
the surrounding scenery may be _ had. 
One spot favoured beyond all others in 
this respect is Mons Hill, from whose 
summit the outlook is both extensive and 
picturesque, embracing the city of Edin- 
burgh, the Bass Rock, North Berwick 
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Law, and the Isle of May, to the east; 
Stirling Castle—the “grey lion of the 
North ”"—the Ochil Hills, and Ben 
Lomond, to the west; while beneath you 
streiches the whole panorama of the Firth 
of Forth, including its giant bridge, from 
Grangemouth to the North Sea. 

A drive of two miles brings you to 
Dalmeny Church, in the midst of its old- 
world village, one of the most perfect 
examples of Norman ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture in Great Britain. The structure 
dates from the year 1107, and is a wonder- 
fully complete specimen of early Norman 
work, of which few examples remain 
in Scotland 
unless in pic- 
turesque ruins. 
The eastern 
portion is 
apsidal, as is 
the fashion of 
other oblong 
Norman 
churches, as 
St. Margaret’s 
in Edinburgh, 
and that other. 
splendid ex- 
ample, second 
only to Dal- 
meny, Leu- 
chars parish 
church, near 
St. Andrews. 
The interior 
view of the 
apse has a fine 
massive sim- 
ple effect, 
being sur- 
mountedby a groined arch, the ribs of which 
are deeply moulded with tooth-workas finely 
defined as it was on the day on which 
it left the chisel. Another fine archzxo- 
logical feature of the edifice is the main 
entrance door projecting to the south, the 
archway of which is supported on two 
plain pillars with Norman capitals. 

At the northern side of this charming 
old edifice, which has seen the storm and 
shine of well-nigh eight centuries, is the 
modest mausoleum where repose the 
ashes of the Roseberys; and in a quiet 
corner of the sweet churchyard rests the 
dust of John Hill Burton. It had been 
his desire to be buried there, by the side 
of his beloved daughter. No stone marks 
their grass-covered grave, but an old yew 
gives them its shadowy shelter in their 
long, last sleep. 

ALEXANDER LAMONT. 
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THE CAROUSAL: 


A STORY OF THANET. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


HIS is the story of John Inglis, 
sometime Rector of the Church of 
St. Bartholomew at Broadstairs. I found 
it in an old library in the neighbouring 
parish of St. Peter’s. That it is the work 
of the man it pretends to be I have no 
sort of doubt; but whether it was written 
in all sincerity, or as the imaginative 
relaxation of the parson, others must 
pronounce. 

At the foot of the writing there is the 
signature, ‘‘ John Inglis,” and the further 
intimation that his labour was concluded 
upon the vigil of the Feast of St. Michael 
in the year 1823. But there is no heading 
that I could come upon; nor any betrayal 
of the purpose which led the clerk thus to 
unbosom himself. Nor have I put it upon 


myself to find for him those reasons which 
he himself does not disclose, holding that 


y is sufficiently strange to bear 
both the lack of purpose and the light 
of print. And with this foreword, I call 
upon him to speak for himself. 

* * * * 


his story 


This, being the night of which I write, 
and after eight of the clock, my man 
Percival came running up to the house 
from the Ramsgate Road, in such a 
condition of sweat and haste that I went 
from my study to meet him, and began 
to call to him while he was yet beyond 
the gate. 

‘** Master, master!” said he; “for the 
love of God get down’ to Dumpton! 
There’s murder done upon the beach, and 
one dying.” 

“How say 
done, and by 
and his lot ?” 

** Not a man of them, master,” said he, 
“there ’s neither keg nor chest been 
ashore these ten tides, and none expected. 
It’s strange folk and queersome; and 
God deliver me from their like! No 
sooner was I crossing the throttle of the 
Gap than they clapped hands upon me, a 
score of them, thick-bodied and dirty 
rogues, and bade me run. There’s one 
of them down in a scuffle with more sins 
on his back than the church of St. Paul’s 


you?” asked I. ‘“ Murder 
whom? Is it Jack Peter 


could stand under. I’ve the mark of tneir 
knives behind me now.” 

““Get me my jack-boots and my stick, 
Percival,” said 1; “it’s the weapons of 
unrighteousness that I1’ll want this very 
night. To bring their dirty tricks to my 
door, indeed ! ‘But I’ll teach them a 
lesson which they shall bear upon their 
backs a week and more. The Lord make 
my right arm strong! Have you the 
lantern tended ?” 

“Bide a moment and I'll carry two,” 
said he, “and the pistols, moreover. 
Your honour would never venture among 
them with no more protection than a 
pesty cudgel ? Good Lord! I’m that sore 
in the hams I could shed tears.” 

** Put up your wrath, Percival, until we 
return,” said I, ‘‘ and as for your pistols, a 
figforthem! Has it come t¢ this, that my 
word should be mocked in my own parish ? 
Never let it be said.” 

With no more ado, we went out upon 
the road, I wrapped in my great cloak, he 
in his shirt-sleeves as he was ; and the night 
being already dark, for it was the month of 
May, with no promise of abiding summer, 
we carried each a lantern, and struck upon 
the path which is over against the sea. 
Save for the journey which carried me 
thus from my home, it was a pleasant 
night to be abroad. The light airs of 
evening were now warmed, so that I, who 
had been sick two winters with an affliction 
of my breathing and had let much blood, 
had no harm of them; and the soft sound 
of the waters as they rolled upon the 
beach fell very pleasantly upon my ears. I 
could see the lanterns of ships shining 
brightly over the surface of the broken 
sea ; and down in our own little harbourage 
there were fishing-boats coming to their 
moorings. But the footpath across the 
cliffs was without the tread of foot, save of 
ours alone; and when we had come within 
sight of the ( yap, which is a hand’s-breadth 
of bight lying midway between our village 
and that of Ramsgate, I began to be not 
a little anxious for our venture, and to 
repent in some part of that spirit which 
had carried me out upon it. 
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‘“« Percival,” said I, standing of a sudden 
where the ground rose high and the mouth 
of the Gap was to be seen, “‘ how many of 
them did you think you saw ?” 

**A good dozen and more, your honour ; 
a round company of pretty rogues, that 
would swing from a rope’s end like a dog 
from his tail; as d ble a parcel of 
cutthroats as were ever had up by Bony 
himself—begging your honour’s pardon.” 

“ Percival,” said I, ‘‘ you are an incor- 
rigible fellow, and the turn of an oath is 
still pleasant in your mouth. Some day 
you will commit the unpardonable sin.” 

‘*Well, master,” said he, ‘‘ what is to 
be is to be; but the Lord knows if ever I 
met such a company as yon; and one 
dying, too.” 

“For the sake of his soul about to 
appear before its Maker, I am going 
thither at this moment,” said I; ‘‘and 
may Heaven protect us, Percival! Is 
your arm supple upon your stick ?” 


“Aye, for a surety!” cried he, “and° 


it need be with that lot—a lousy crew as 
ever you may meet.” 

“Percival,” said I, ‘“‘you are no 
Christian”; and with this in my mouth 
I ran before him, swinging my lantern in 
my hand. The mouth of the Gap was 
now but a stone’s-throw from us, yet I 


heard or saw no man until I had begun to 
go down from the cliff, and then, for the 
first time, I observed the men’s ship, lying 
out, as it might be, east by one point 


south. She was carrying a light at her 
masthead; and though it had grown 
somewhat dark there was moon enough 
to see that she was what the fishermen 
call a raking schooner. Whether, at the 
same time, she had thrown out an anchor 
or lay merely in the wind with her foresail 
hauled I could not tell. 

** Percival,” said I, when I had seen the 
ship, ‘‘you made no mention of this; 
they have come in a vessel, then.” 

“* Aye, surely!” cried he. ‘‘ Would you 
have them cross the water on a horse ?” 

“This is no time for vanity and froward- 
ness,’ replied I; ‘‘but when we are 
returned home you shall beg my pardon 
for that remark. In the meantime, be so 
good as to lead me to the men.” 

‘It’s this way, your honour, as straight 
as your nose should take you to the shore. 
I say ‘should take you,’ for it’s common 
talk that if you followed it always, you’d 
be in Heaven before the rest of us. This 
is where they toused me—as I’m not like 
to forget. Don’t you hear them now ? It’s 
a strange song they’re singing, with dead 
men for drums.” 
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A great burst of noise came up from 
the beach even as he spoke—a riotous 
burthen such as fell ill upon my ears. I 
was moved almost to run back; but while 
I weighed the matter a man stepped of 
a sudden from the shore, where he had 
stood in shadow, and clapped his hand 
upon my shoulder. 

‘Ho, ho!” sang he, with merriment I 
had no heart for, ‘‘ the parson and his kit, 
upon my life. Dick, Jack, ahoy there! 
it’s the parson of Broadstairs.” And so he 
stood awhile to laugh, and then cried loud 
again for the others to come. But I was 
much angered at his way of speaking, and 
I struck his hand from my shoulder as he 
jested. 

“Drunkard,” said I, ‘ have you called 
me here to witness your junketings? 
Where is he that I came to speak with ?” 

The fellow, who was dressed in no 
honest man’s clothes, having a pair of 
white breeches above his boots, and a 
sword at his hip, with a belt full of pistols 
about his waist, now stood with his arms 
akimbo, and threw my rebuke in my teeth. 

** Man of war,” said he, “ it’s likely that 
he’s dead ; but not being dead, it may hap 
that he is drunk. In either case you shall 
minister to his needs. Hey, dost like the 
job, Master Cock-in-the-Eye ?>—nay, but 
you shall like it. Dick, ahoy there, and 
a pest on your musty throat!” 

He slapped me upon the shoulder again 
at this; and the song which came froma 
creek of the cliff a little way from us was 
broken with much abruptness. Three men, 
dressed much as the ruffian who stood 
before me, now came running towards 
us and began to handle me so uncere- 
moniously that I lifted my voice /o/is 
virtbus, hoping to quell them as I quelled 
my own people. Nay, I raised my cudgel 
and bade them beware. 

“‘ Stand near to me at your peril!” cried 
I, “for so surely as I am God’s servant, 
I will make your bones as rotting branches. 
Who is your leader, and where do you 
come from ?” 

“‘We’ll tell thee that in the wink of a 
light, Master Parson,” said the fellow who 
had first spoken; with which he tripped 
me suddenly upon my back, so that I lay 
in the sand calling for my man Percival ; 
but him they had already dealt with ; and 
I heard him upon the cliff above crying 
out most dismally that he was surely at 
his end. Then his voice died away, and I 
was hurried along between the rogues who 
had laid hands upon me; and so carried 
up to the creek whence had come the 
sound of the ribald singing. 
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Here for the first time I may be said to 
have been aware of the strange visitation 
which had fallen upon our Isle of Thanet. 
The company that I was now presented to 
was fine enough in some way for the 
King’s palace, there being eight men at 
the least in gay-coloured coats and fine 
white breeches, the vests of many of 
them sparkling with cloth of gold and 
silver, and all wearing jewelled swords at 
their girdles. They sat in one of the 
alcoves which lay back a space from the 
shore; and they had hung a yacht’s sail 
about the door of this for privacy while 
they feasted from many rare dishes, served 
in silver upon fine white napkins which 
they had spread upon the sand. For 
light, they had candles stuck upon the 
jutting ridges of chalk; and I saw with 
some sorrow that many among them were 
already drunken, and others in a state of 
dissolute insensibility. At the head of the 
company there was a youth of very plea- 
sant face, though his eyes were now bright 
with wine; and him I addressed as the 
one who appeared to have command upon 
the others. 

“Sir,” said I, “‘ your men have brought me 
here, with what purpose I cannot divine, 
unless it be to put insult upon that pro- 
fession of the Christian faith I have the 
ho our to follow. Beware, Sir, for so 
surely as there is a King upon the throne, 
some of you shall hang at Canterbury.” 

‘Master Parson,” said the fellow, who 
sat squatting upon his haunches, and 
hiccoughed with the wine he had drunk, 
‘1 thank you for your discourse; a devilish 
orderly discourse, upon my life. I never 
heard a better from his Majesty’s pulpit. 
You shall drink with me, my cockalorum, 
as good a stoup of French brandy as ever 
ran over your gills. Ho! Dick, a can for 
the parson.” 

‘* Sir,” said I, “* your hospitality I refuse, 
as I would, if it lay in my power, refuse 
the honour of your company. Tell me 
your business, I pray you, that I may have 
done with it, and see to my servant, who 
has been sore used by your men.” 

“Eh gad, little parson, r said the fellow 
whom I had first met, ‘if it’s your man 
that you ’re fretting for, you may be easy. 
He’s legs up in the ditch by the hayrick, 
and his mouth is so full of oaths that he ’ll 
not want food for a month or more.” 

‘You are an ill-bred fellow!” cried I at 
this, ‘“‘and if I had my hands I would 
strike you upon the mouth.” 

‘Peace, peace!” the leader now sang 
out, rocking to and fro with the vertigo 
of the strong liquor, ‘‘I’ll have no threats 
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on my deck, be you parson or pedagogue, 
or any scoundrel you may name. Drink 
the King’s health, little Cock-eye, and a 
spawn upon all your mouthings ! ” 

“Sir,” said I, “in the fit time and 


circumstance there are none more ready 


A MAN STEPPED OF A SUDDEN FROM THE SHORE, 
AND CLAPPED HIS HAND UPON MY SHOULDER. 


to do honour to his Majesty; but this is 
neither the hour nor the season. Explain 
to me your business and let me depart.” 

“ Aye, that I will,” said the youth. 
“You shall even learn it in a word. I sent 
for_you to marry me.” 

“To marry you!” 
so?” 


exclaimed I. ‘“‘ How 
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‘“As I say, my parson, and no other- 
wise. To bind me, Humphrey Nash, 
bachelor, to have and to hold from this 
day forward, henceforth and evermore, in 
sickness or in health, in drink or out of 

full up with guineas or as empty as 
a passed bottle, with Betty Matthew, 
spinster, in the parish of St. Peter’s, in 
the county of Kent, to be my lawful wife 
in the holy estate of matrimony. God save 
the King.” 

“‘T know the wench you mean,” said I. 
** She is the daughter of Geoffrey Matthew, 
the farmer. Young man, beware what you 
do, lest the pair of you stand in outer dark- 
ness, where there is weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. It is not hid from me that you 
are a person of quality. What, then, in 
God’s name, means this idle masquerade ?” 

“In my own good time that will I tell 
thee, parson ; meanwhile, a word in your 
ear.” 

At this point he made an attempt to rise, 
but fell back in a besotted condition upon 
his couch of sand, and for some time he 
sat cracking his fingers and gabbling at a 
song, of whose profane meaning I could 
only guess by the tow-row and the din 
which the others came to at the chorus. 
When I was wearied of his “ ri-tol-de-lol- 
lol,” he took up what thread of his 
discourse he could, and went on again. 

“A word in your ear, Master Parson—a 
word I say”—which he repeated many 
times — “‘a word, O man of peace, a 
sacred confidence. You shall come with 
me upon my ship—even so—and you 
shall marry me, or I will run my sword 
through your neck, and the sea _ shall 
swallow you up, and the sin shall be on 
your soul, and I will have none of it. Dost 
hear, bandy legs—dost hear? Then. a 
can upon it, and one can more— 

Let the toast pass, 
Drink to the lass. 

I’ll warrant she ’ll go to a very good glass.” 
He continued to shout this for many 
minutes, and one of three left with him 
in the cave joined him in his frolic, 
for the others were now quite insen- 
sible with drink, and lay in fuddled 
carelessness, while the sputtering candles 
threw a waning yellow light upon 
their heated faces. For my own part, I 
began to fear exceedingly both for his 
threat and for the girl Betty Matthew, 
whose father was one of my parishioners. 
I was not so countrified or so ignorant of 
the ways of the wicked youth of London 
that I could be blind to his intention; 
and it appeared plain to me that I must 
remain to shield the girl, and to hinder 
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him in his deeper purposes. These were 
in no way hidden from me. He had 
desired this mock of a marriage—which 
he would have performed somewhere in 
France, lest i.e should be in any way bound 
by ic—that the girl might be the more 
willing to consent. Had I been alone 
with him, I would have used him with such 
an exhortation as he had not heard for 
many a day; but his ill-visaged seamen 
were at the entrance of the cave, and 
righteous anger promised no help. Never- 
theless did I determine to frustrate him 
in his wickedness ; and when I had thought 
upon it a little while there came to me 
an idea which seemed given to me from 
Heaven for the punishment of the man 
and for his salvation. But the time _ 
not ripe to put it to the trial ; and while 
was yet thinking of it, we heard low voices 
upon the strand, and anon three or hes 
rough fellows came pushing past the 
canvas at the door, and to my sorrow I 
saw the girl Matthew, dressed sprucely as 
for the Sabbath, in their midst. She was 
hysterical and much overw rought ; and her 
first words—for she did not observe me— 
were to the youth who had brought her to 
the predicament. 

“Oh, Jack, Jack,” 
keep my anil 
daresn’t,” 

“That is quite right, Betty Matthew,” 
said I, stepping forward from the shadow, 
“return to your father and to your home.’ 

She screamed out at this, and dropped 
sobbing upon her knees; but the youth 
waxing wroth in his cups, cried suddenly— 

“Master Parson, if you cannot put a 
hitch upon your tongue, I’ll even cut it 
at the roots. We are now going upon my 
ship, and there I warrant you that the 
treatment will be as you make it.’ 

“« Aye, so,” intervened one of the fellows 
around, “leave him to me, Sir John, and 
I'll wager his civility.” 

The others said nothing, for they were 
drinking again, and this I thought to be 
my opportunity. 

“tar. Humphre; y,” said I, speaking quite 
close to his ear, “‘ you have twice deceived 
me this night—in the first place with your 
story of a man lying dead, in the second 
with your Christian name, which I find not 
to be Humphrey, but John. This being so, 
I insist, before leaving this place, that you 
declare to me your solemn intention of 
behaving honourably by this woman.’ 

He answered me with a very wild look 
from his now flagging eyes. 

“Is my honour at stake ?” 

** As you make it,” cried I. 


she said, “‘I can’t 


I daresn’t go, Jack, I 


asked he. 
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‘Do you insinuate that I lie ?’ 

‘Show me the ring of marriage,” said 
I suddenly, ‘‘ and I will be convinced.” 

He fumbled with his clothes, and threw 
a thick gold ring upon the table. 

‘“*That’s well,” said I. ‘*‘ And now wilt 
thou have this woman to be thy wedded 
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*“‘ Answer me, said I 
again. 

She spoke the word. 

‘““Now,” I cried, “let us see if I 
remember what to do, or else it were idle 
my going upon your ship.” And with the 
cry, I bade him slip the ring upon the 


‘I will,” wench,” 


**yYOU ARE HIS WIFE IN THE SIGHT OF GOD AND OF THE LAW.” 


wife ?” 


And here, speaking very quickly, 
I repeated the words that are writ in our 


Book of Common Prayer. To which he 


made answer— 

“* Of course I will; what else am I here 
for ?” 

I paid no attention to him, but turned 
to the woman. 

“Betty Matthew,” said I, “ wilt thou 
have this man to thy wedded husband ?” 
And again I spoke from the written word. 


wench’s finger, and speak after me. He 
hiccoughed a laugh, but obeyed with tipsy 
jeers upon his lips. The girl spake also ; 
and then, raising my voice so that it rang 
through the cave, I cried: ‘‘ Bear witness 
all. Those whom God hath joined together 
let no man put asunder.” 

In which moment I married Sir John 
Humphrey. His name came to my recol- 
lection in a flash of thought, I having 
heard of his wickedness in London the 
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year that I paid visit to my kinsman the 
Dean; and as he, at the end of my per- 
formance, fell back intoxicated upon the 
floor, I turned to the woman and said— 

““Wench, you may go upon the yacht. 
You are his wife in the sight of God and 
of the law.” 

The rogue was, as I have written, now 
insensible, and some of the seamen came 
to carry him and his companions to the 
long-boat,-which was pushed up upon the 
beach ; but hope of my own escape in the 
press was speedily put from me as one of 
the rougher sailors held to my arm and 
cried— 

“‘Dick, help me with the parson, dost 
hear ?” 

Thus they carried me to the boat, and 
some singing, some drinking, some quite 
without speech, and the woman in 
exceeding fear, we rowed to the schooner ; 
and, being come aboard, anchor was 
weighed and we stood towards Calais 
point. The noisier fellows were now all 
carried below and thrown into their bunks, 
but me they left upon the deck, with a 
sack for my head ; and while there was a 
cabin for the girl, she preferred to be at 
my side, and I did what was in my power 
to give her comfort. 

“ Betty,” said I, “‘it may even be for 
your punishment that you are thus come 
from your home and from your parents. It is 
a great sin that you have upon your soul.” 

“ Indeed and it is, Mr. Inglis,” said 
she; “‘ and I never thought to see the day. 
But he spoke so fair ; and oh, he has such 
ways with him!” 

She was quite a child yet, and accounted 
a great beauty in all our parish. I had 
not until that time turned my eyes upon 
her; yet when I came to it she drew from 
me an exclamation, being ripe with that 
loveliness that is to be secn in many 
English maidens—an exceeding fair flower. 

“Child,” said I, “did he tell you that 
you were pretty ?” 

“Indeed, a many times,” said she, 
‘and I do believe he has a great care for 
me, Sir; he speaks fine words, and there’s 
no one like him all the country round.” 

“*We shall hear the words he speaks in 
the morning,” said I, “and now, Betty, 
get what sleep you can. There may be 
troubles yet, for man is very wicked and 
his heart is vile withal.” 

It did not seem good to me to trouble 
her with any furthur exhortation; and for 
the matter of that, I went to sleep almost 
immediately, and was notawakened until the 
sun had come up over the sea, and shone 
pleasantly upon the dunes and downs of 
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France. We were then off the coast by 
Cape Grisnez, but the breeze was very 
mild and not such as sailors seek for; and 
the few men upon the deck were using 
mops upon the whitened boards. Betty 
Matthew still slept at my feet, with my own 
cape wrapped about her ; but none of the 
youths who had been partakers of the 
riotous debauch of yesternight had come 
on deck ; and were all, I was told, sleeping 
off the fumes of the wine. I waited for 
them with much satisfaction, knowing well 
that I had a weapon to whip the devil out 
of one of them at the least; and was he 
not commander of the others? With 
which thought I took a can of muddy 
coffee offered to me by the seamen, and 
gave another to the girl. She was a little 
blanched with the exposure to the raw 
night air; and she had no courage at all 
when she saw so near to her the green 
fields and white houses of a new country. 

““Mr. Inglis, Sir, what have I done,” 
she would cry frequently, “to leave my 
good father on such an errand ? I am weil 
punished, Sir.” 

“‘Which is, Betty,” said I in return, 
“the sure sequence of any lapse from that 
strict path of duty which I have laid down 
for you in my sermons since you were 
come to years cf discretion. You are well 
punished, but you have more to bear from 
Sir John Humphrey , who is now, I do not 
doubt, your husband in the sight of the 
English law.” 

“* Meaning that I am Lady Humphrey. 
Oh, Sir, that can’t be his name! ” 

‘*It is his name, and an honoured name, 
too, though he carries it in strange com- 
pany. But Nemesis has overtaken him at 
last, and I thank Heaven for the opportunity 
which has been given to me.” 

My discourse was broken at this point 
by the appearance of the man him- 
self, who came up at the ladder which 
sailors call the companion, and looked all 
about the deck. When he saw me, he 
walked forward with humility, his eyes 
being bleared with the wine he had drunk, 
and his face very white and bloodless. 
Nor was there any more of that cavalierly 
frowardness I had rebuked overnight upon 
the shore. 

“Mr. Inglis,” 
fear to hear that we have hardled you 
unkindly. It lays upon me now to make 
my apologies, and to set my business 
before you,” with which saying he 
assumed a fine air of gallantry, and offered 
his pleasantries to the girl. 

“Nay, Betty,” cried he, ‘“ how shall I 
forgive myself for what has passed? Oh! 


said he, bowing low, “I 
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my child, that you should be guest thus 
upon my ship, and I not able to say a 
word to you! Upon my life, there have 
been men less criminal hanged at 
Tyburn.” 

“At this point I spoke to him, drawing 
myself up as I do at the “last word” in 
my pulpit. 

‘Sir John Humphrey,” said I, at the 
which he turned upon his heel quickly to 
face me, “‘ your business I know as I 
know your name. You compelled me 
with violence to this ship that I might be 
the instrument of your crime.” 

“How say you!” cried he. ‘“ What 
rant is this ?” 

‘No rant,” said I, “ but the truth, 
which is the same in high word or 
whisper. You thought to make a mock 
of the solemn bonds of matrimony by 
deceiving this woman with a ceremony 
out of the Kingdom of England. Is that 
not so?” 

The girl at this made answer for him, 
clinging to him with some warmth. 

“Tack,” said she, ‘‘I can’t believe it. 
Tell him you meant fair by me.” 

“Tf he were not a dolt he would 
see that for himself!” cried Sir John 
Humphrey next, in anger. “I brought 


you aboard her to shelter you from your 


father’s pursit, and as evidence of my 
good faith, I carry the parson of your 
parish with you. What more does the 
man want ?” 

‘“‘T want the stupidity to be deceived by 
your words,” said I, “‘and for the matter 
of that, Sir John, you waste your breath. 
I married you before witnesses last night 
upon the foreshore at Kent, and this 
woman is your wife in the sight of God 
and the law.” 

He had been holding to the girl when I 
began to speak; but now he let go of her 
and clung to some of the ropes near to him 
for support. The look upon his face was 
one very vindictive and unpleasant to see. 
When he spoke his voice was harsh and 
grating. 

“Mr. Inglis,” said he, “I should be 
sorry to think that your profession has 
made a liar of you.” 

‘No less sorry than I,” was my answer. 

“You are pleased to joke with me,” 
continued he. 

“The Lord forbid that I should make a 
mock of His holy ordinances,” said I. 

“Then what is your tale of this mar- 
nage ?” asked he. 

“No tale,” cried I, “as you will find! 
I martied you in the cave at Dumpton, 
and Lady Humphrey stands at your side. 
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If the need be, I doubt not to find wit- 
nesses.” 

“‘T have a great mind to throw you both 
into the sea!” exclaimed he when I said 
the thing ; with which he turned upon his 
heel and left me standing with the girl. 

** Look now,” said I to her as he went, 
“‘you observe that he means fair towards 
you. Your punishment is like to be very 
hard, Betty.” 

“Oh, Mr. Inglis,” cried she, sobbing 
bitterly, “‘don’t speak to me, my heart is 
broken.” 

I was now her support where he should 
have been; and she laid her head upon 
my shoulder to my confusion. This was 
my fortieth year to which I had come 
without the touch of woman’s cheek upon 
my own; and the devil, I doubt not, led 
me to feel a new and entrancing pleasure 
in the experience. But anon I remem- 
bered myself, and leading her to a seat 
I left her upon it to cry as she deserved 
to cry. The ship was now quite close to 
the coast of France; but the sea was still, 
and there was no wind but a capful which 
blew from the cliffs and flapped our sails. 
The seamen lay about idly coiling the 
ropes or knotting and splicing ; but of the 
gallants I saw only two, who came upon 
deck to look at Betty or to rail at me. 
One of them was the impertinent cox- 
comb who had first seized me upon the 
beach ; but him I dealt such a lusty box 
upon the ear that he went down headlong 
upon the deck ; and after that we were left 
alone. When next I had news of Sir John 
it was about the hour of ten o’clock, four 
bells, as goes the sailors’ speech. At that 
time, what should happen but that the 
whole crew of them came tumbling up 
upon the deck, laughing and talking as 
though they were at a playhouse. When 
they set eyes upon me, they seemed to find 
great joy of it, all crying and gabbling 
together like boys that have run out ofa 
school. 

“The top of the morning, little Parson,” 
cried one. 

*“*Benedicite, man of war,” said a 
second. 

“A cup of wine with you, cock-eye,” 
said a third impudently. 

** Here’s the other cheek, Barebones,” 
said the fellow I had seen good to rebuke. 

But Sir John Humphrey, coming for- 
ward, with a face flushed with anger, and a 
halt in his voice, so full of speech was he, 
said— 

“ Mr. Inglis, you saw fit to make merry 
with me last night. Whether you are only 
a very good liar or whether you believe 
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that you married me to this slut is a 
question which I do not pretend to decide. 
Nor do I care a crack for all the ranting 
rogues in Kent. But I’ll have no mouth- 
ings upon my ship, and no maudling 
wenches either, for that matter. You may 
just get you gone, and a murrain on the 
pair of you!” 

“‘ Young man,” said I, “‘now do I give 
thanks that you are brought to a sense of 
your shame. Let your ship be turned 
towards England at once, and I do not 
doubt that I shall be able, with the help 
of my kinsman, the Dean, to bring this 
marriage in as null and void before the 
law. But thank God that I am sent to 
save you from a greater sin.” 

They all laughed out at this, though I 
saw nothing in my discourse so to move 
them. Presently Sir John spoke again. 

‘*Master Parson,” said he, ‘‘ as for turn- 
ing my ship to England when I wish to 
go to France, I would not do it fora bench 
of bishops—let alone for such a one as 
you. But never let it be said that I was 
wanting in hospitality. That small boat 
yonder is at your service, and a pair of 
stout oars to boot. The shore there is 


not five miles distant, and the sea is 
smooth. Get you in, therefore, and let 
me hear no more of your prattle, for you 


are a pestilent fellow, and I would to 
Heaven I had never seen you.” 

“How! young man,” cried I, much 
alarmed. ‘‘ Would you commit me with 
this woman to the peril of the deep ?” 

“‘ Even so,” said he, ‘‘in the sure and 
certain hope that you may be drowned.” 

“Then the Lord send fire from heaven 
to punish you,” cried I. 

I spoke the words, but they were the 
last I ever said to Sir John Humphrey. I 
can remember, I think, that the girl tried 
to stay with him, sobbing in a most pitiful 
way, and that I was enabled to deal some 
blows to those who sought to lay hands 
upon me; but these were ineffectual to 
restrain the men from their purpose, and 
when no more than a minute had passed 
both Betty and I were afloat in the boat 
and the sides of the schooner seemed to 
rise infinitely high above us. After that, 
all the youth came to the taffrail to shout 
after us ; but we were soon carried by the 
current out of hearing, and thus were set 
in that sore peril which is the sharpest 
memory of my life. I, indeed, commended 
my soul to its Maker; but the girl lay in 
an extremity of fear at my feet, and would, 
I thought, have died as she lay. 

The wind had now somewhat increased, 
so that our poor barque rose upon 
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the billows and dipped into the hollows 
with a rocking motion that speedily 
brought to me the trouble of vertigo. 
From the tops of the waves I could 
see the fields of France and the sparkle 
of the waters; but when the boat 
seemed to sink beneath us there was 
nothing but walls of green around and the 
blue sky of heaven above. At the same 
time the spray came into our ship 
abundantly, and I was speedily wet to the 
skin, for I had covered the girl with my 
cloak, and suffered much from the cold; 
while I thought sure that every minute 
must be my last. Then I fell to praying 
aloud, and after that to giving what conso- 
lation I could to the weaker creature who 
had brought this misfortune upon us. 

“Betty,” said I, “cease your weeping 
and speak to me. Do you know that we 
are going to die?” 

“Oh, Mr. Inglis,” said she, ‘‘ I am only 
twenty years old, and so wicked!” 

“You are very wicked,,” answered I, 
“but may yet find salvation. Can you 
row, Betty?” 

“I’ve pulled a sweep sometimes with 
brother William,” said she, ‘‘but my 
hands are that cold now, I could never 
hold one.” 

‘Give me your hands, child, that I may 
rub them,” said I, ‘‘ for unless we row we 
shall surely be drowned.” 

I rubbed her hands at that, and she 
being exceeding cold, I drew her near to 
me, both of us sitting under the one cloak, 
at which we had much consolation. 

“Do you forgive me, Mr. Inglis, Sir ?” 
she asked me when we had drifted yet 
a while. 

“Indeed I do, Betty,” said I, ‘‘ from my 
heart.” 

“If only I could think that my father 
would!” 

“You had the best of fathers, and a 
comfortable home,” said I, remembering 
that Matthew was a man of substance ; “it 
was a sin to leave it for such a one as yon 
good-for-nothing.” 

‘But I am punished, Sir, and now I am 
going to die.” 

““As the Lord wills, Betty,” said I, 
“but let us not despair; when you are 
warmed a little you shall try to row.” 

“And you will speak for me at home, 
Sir?” 

“That may even be, Betty.” 

“ You do not think unkindly of me, Mr. 
Inglis ?” 

“I think most kindly, Betty.” 

Somehow at this, I felt that my cheeks 
were heated, and I drew away from her, so 
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that we sat with a space between us, and 
did not speak. The boat was now drifting 
speedily, with little water coming upon us, 
and the sun was warming. There wasa 


not married to him ? 


“And you would be glad if you were 


> 


“1 would be truly thankful,” said she, 


with a little shiver of the cold. 


ALL THE YOUTH CAME TO THE TAFFRAIL TO SHOUT AFTER US. 


brightness in the girl's eyes, which was not 
of fear. 

“ Betty,” said I presently, “do you 
love Sir John Humphrey now ?” 


“( Yh, 
bravely. 


indeed no, Sir!” cried she 


“I will write to my kinsman if ever 
Providence carries us to the land again, 
and see if this were a marriage or no,” said 
I deeming it prudent to take her under the 
cloak again. After which we did not 
speak for a long while, but | felt her 
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hands warmed anew. She was the next 
who spoke. 

“If I come home again,” she said, 
looking up to me with tears glistening 
through her eyelids, “they will wed me 
with Tom Kemble, the apothecary’s son ; 
who took up with the Preventative men 
last year.” 

“They shall do nothing of the sort,” 
said I in anger. ‘‘ What? wed with a lout 
like that! Shame on them for the 
thought! You have no pledge with him ?” 

“‘T would sooner die,” said she; “‘ but 
there ’s no one cares.” 

“Dry your tears, Betty,” 
speak the truth.” 

“1 ’ll try to, Sir, 

“There is one 
said I. 


said I, “‘ and 
” said she. 


who cares, Betty,” 


” ° 
cried she. 
“he is sitting beside 


** Indeed no, Sir! 

“Nay,” said I, 
you.” 

“Oh, Mr. Inglis!” said she, and then 
was silent. 

We had now drifted into the loom of 
the land. The stones of the shingle were 
plain to our view, and a little white church 
set upon a hill. There was also a fisher- 
man’s boat coming in towards the shore, 
as if to overtake us 


* * * * 


The good Parson’s narative ends thus. 
I can only add this to it, that in the vestry 
of the Church of St. Bartholomew is a 
certificate of his marriage on Christmas 
Day in the year 1823 to Betty Matthew, 
of the neighbouring parish of St. Peter’s, 
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E was rather a tall youth, but there 

was precious little flesh upon his 
bones when he came into the drying-room 
of the Turkish bath; and his talk was 
flavoured with those niceties of expression 
which hedge about the horse. I had not 
exchanged ten words with him before I 
knew that he was a jockey, and that his 
home was upon his native heath, New- 
market to wit. Indeed, my knowledge 
of the place, and the fact that I had once 
killed a horse when driving to the race- 
course from the University town, bred a 
great confidence in him; and he began 
to speak of his own affairs. 

“Ah,” said he, ‘‘ Cambridge isn’t what 
it was, is it? Too many old women. in 
the shop now, to my way of thinking. Do 
you know the little Turkish bath there ? 
Many’s the time I’ve walked over to that 
bath, years back, when sweating had to be 
done. You see my natural weight is just 
on ten stun, and when you’ve got to ride 
under eight, you want to get it off quick.” 

It was not a nice way of putting things, 
‘and I thought that he might have used the 
word “perspire”; but he interested me, 
and I went on to ask him some questions. 

“Is it a pleasant business, that of 
riding ?” said I. 

“Well,” replied he, as he lighted 
a very big cigar and called for wine, 
“it’s pleasant and it isn’t pleasant. 
Plenty of corn and plenty of bran-mash, 
so to speak; but hard work at all times, 
and more than hard when you’ve got to 
get the flesh off. From March until 
November I hardly know what it is to eat 
a decent meal. For breakfast a bit of 
bread and butter and a cup of tea; a 
mouthful of fish and a snatch at the 
pudding for dinner; tea ditto to break- 
fast; and supper—don’t you wish you may 
get it! This is a slack time, as you know— 
that’s why I’m here in London drinking 
port. I reckon to put on thirty pounds 


between November and Easter; and it’s 


got to come off again in a week when 
business begins.” 
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“Well,” said I, “ there isn’t the wasting 
there was among jockeys, is there ?” 

“Not the wasting that men like Daly 
did—certainly not. You see, there’s no 
stable worth calling such that hasn’t ten or 
twelve boys who can ride all the weights 
down to the feather of the handicaps. 
Men like me they keep for the eight stun 
and over mounts. I turn the scale pretty 
near at ten stun now, but I shall have 
twenty pounds off before the bell rings at 
Lincoln, and more after. Not that there’s 
anything wonderful in throwing twenty 
pounds. Daly himself was not far short 
of eleven stun the winter before he rode 
Hermit at a weight of eight stun ten.” 

“* How do you get the weight down?” I 
inquired. 

“‘ Many ways,” said he; “according to 
taste. They say of John Arnull that when 
he wanted to ride six pounds under his 
usual in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes he 
had no more food than eight apples for 
eight days. Never touched a bite of any- 
thing else the whole week before the race. 
There’s others, again, that walk with five 
sweaters on; and, when they’ve done five 
miles, they roast themselves over a big 
fire. That’s poor business. I prefer 
thick wool and a horse. You can get it off 
galloping quick enough if there’s not over 
much to come; and a bath like this winds 
the job up properly for you. It’s a dreadful 
life, though, while you’re at it.” 

“‘ But well paid ?” said I. 

“Oh, well paid enough,” said he, with 
something of a sneer. “‘A fourth-rate 
jockey can make a thousand a year, which 
is more than a fourth-rate sawbones or a 
fourth-rate parson can make. The nonsense 
of it is that the public fancies every stable- 
boy drawing a few bob a week is a jockey, 
and he ain’t, Mister, not by a long way. 
Why, look at it—there’s hundreds of boys 
on Newmarket Heath, hundreds—but the 
jockeys you may counton your hand. Any 
youngster who can sit on a mule may get 
some sort of a job in a stable, yet not one 
in a hundred will ever ride a great race.” 
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“Then how does a jockey come to be a 
jockey ?” I inquired. ‘Is it luck, or push, 
or influence, or what?” 

“* Bracket them all together—and that’s 
your answer. Take my own case. I signed 
articles down in Yorkshire, and served my 
time with one of the smartest men that 
ever judged a horse. When my indentures 
were out, they put me on to ride trials at 
two guineas apiece ; and one day I caught 
the eye of John Porter, and he fancied me, 
and gave me a chance. From that I got 
other mounts, and then shifted to New- 
market to ride for the last Lord Falmouth. 
There was never a better sportsman lived, 
and I’ve seen many of them.” 

“Yours is a typical case, I suppose ?” 

“Exactly. We all begin 
by being kids about the 
stable. After that, we’re 
apprenticed to some 
trainer, and we do all sorts 
of work in his stables— 
groom’s work, exercise, 
gallops, canters. We 
learn to ride, if ever 
we’re going to learn; 
and when our years are 
up, it is luck or horse- 
manship, or both, that 
brings us to the front. 
And, you must remember, 
every master is on the 
look-out for clever hands. 
When ‘Borderer’ had 
horses down at Epsom, 
he saw one day a bright 
lad who didn’t scale more 
than four stun seven. He 
took a fancy to him, and 
told his trainer to let the 
kid ride the trial next day. 
The trainer said the boy 
wasn’t heavy enough, that 
he was new to the work, 
got kicked off twice a 
week, and that sort of 
thing; but ‘ Borderer’ 
stuck to his guns, and 
the lad rode for him. 
Who do you think he 
was? Why, Constable, one of the best 
that ever put on silk. It’s the same 
in other stables too. One lad in fifty 
shows hands as gentle as a woman’s, and 
plenty of devil in his gallops. He begins 
to be watched ; they give him charge of 
the nasty colts; he is chosen for trials, 
and when he is out of his time, he is on the 
road to be a jockey.” 

“‘He doesn’t make very much money at 
first, of course ?” 
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‘“‘ Depends what you call ‘much money,’ 
He may pick up a ‘monkey’ a year fast 
enough ; and that’s bread and cheese to a 
boy of two-and-twenty—or ought to be. 
By and by, if he has any luck, his mounts 
will multiply, and then he will make a 
thousand per annum while he is still almost 
a nipper.” 

“How are jockeys paid,” I asked next, 


‘THERE ’S OTHERS, AGAIN, THAT WALK WITH 


FIVE SWEATERS ON.” 


“Five guineas a winner, three guineas a 
loser, and, in the ordinary course, two 


guineas for riding a trial. Work out how 
much the winning jockey on the flat made 
in fees alone last year, and you won't find 
it far short of three thousand guineas. 
This is just about half of what his takings 
are. Then you must know there are the 
presents. Two years ago, after one of the big 
autumn handicaps at Newmarket, the lad 
who rode the winner received five hundred 
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pounds anonymously. I’ve known the late 
Fred Archer get as many as three diamond 
pins a week, while I myself had two gold 
watches given me last year. It’s really 
funny to see the way the public gives you 
money if you score a big win. Before I 
left the course on the second day of the 
October meeting, two years ago, I’d had 
ten pounds in single sovereigns put into 
my hand, and next morning I got a 
diamond ring worth fifty, and a bank note 
fora hundred. That’s all right so far as 
it goes, but it’s mild to some of the things 
I know. Hermit’s Derby brought Daly 
four thousand in hard cash, as well as 
sufficient jewellery—principally from the 
women—to stock a shop. It’s rare that 
the winner of the Derby receives less than 
a thousand from his owner, and that 
sum has been paid to the jockey of the 
Cesarewitch three times in the last five 
years.” 

’ “Then,” said I, with some humility, 
“it is better to be a jockey than a Cabinet 
Minister.” 

“You can’t compare them,” said he. 
“And look at the life! Fair and square, 
I’ve known at least six horsemen who ’ve 
made ten thousand a year. When you get 
down to roguery, you may find some of 
them who made thirty thousand ; but, in 
the main, the Turf is clean to-day, as any 
man who lives on it will tell you.” 

“Tt must be difficult to pull a horse,” 
said I, feeling my way gently to dangerous 
ground. 

“Tt’s difficult for the mug, no doubt,” 
said he, ‘‘ but any old horseman will fake 
it so that you’d bet your life he was riding 
all out when in reality he’s sawing the 
horse’s jaw off. Whip your boot hard and 
let your elbows go, and, glasses or no 
glasses, they can’t spot you in the stand. 
I’ve seen many a race lost that could have 
been won, and there’s nothing easier in 
creation. But you must wear your nag out 
before the distance-bell or you’ll be marked 
in the rings. Ride all you know in the last 
hundred yards and you may play the rogue 
for years with no man to find a word against 
you.” 

“Then how were the rogues of ten years 
ago discovered ?” 

“Like most rogues are discovered. 
There were too many of them. They 
made a round table of it, and one day 
there was a man underneath to listen. 
You understand—the ring did them. If 
they’d have worked single, they might be 
working now.” 

He was rather irascible on this subject, 
so I turned it deftly. 
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“Tam curious to know,” said I, “ what 
it feels like to ride a horse galloping forty 
miles an hour. Is it a pleasant sensa- 
tion ?” 

““When you’re used to it, it’s better 
than champagne. What you’ve got to do 
is to keep your mouth shut and your head 
low. Otherwise you’d be winded in a 
couple of furlongs. I can’t describe the 
feeling better than by telling you to put 
your head out ofa railway carriage window 
next time you’re in an express, and just 
take a mouthful of air then. That will 
give you a good idea of riding a race- 
horse. And don’t forget that you’ve need 
of hands gentle as silk threads, and of all 
the judgment and nerve in your body. A 
good jockey can tell by the touch of his 
nag’s mouth exactly how the race stands. 
He knows when his mount is tiring long 
before his mount shows it. And some- 
times he will kid the youngsters by riding 
just as if there wasn’t another ounce in his 
horse, when really he is winning hands 
down. It’s part of the art never to show 
your game, while, if possible, you learn all 
about the game of the other man. And 
what with watching the others and getting 
an opening for yourself and using your 
judgment about the nag, racing wants a 
head and a nerve, I can tell you.” 

“‘T suppose that a first-rate jockey could 
give one some magnificent ‘tips’ if he 
chose.” 

“He could tell you what the horses in 
his stable were worth; and when all the 
nags have been out before, he might be 
relied on to name the winner. What beats 
him are the unknown horses—those kept 
dark as two-year-olds, and sprung on him 
for the classics. I’ve been upset by a 
dark one many a time, a nag I wouldn’t 
have put twopence on, and so have all of 
us. With all that, a jockey who chooses 
to bet may win pots, and often does.” 

“In addition to which he is made the 
centre of some substantial hero-worship,” 
I suggested. 

“A pretty sight too substantial some- 
times,” he remarked : “‘ what with the touts 
who try to corner you, and the kids who 
come round for tips, and the women and 
other fools, it’s awful to a man with 
feelings.” 

“Do the touts ever try to get at you— 
drug you, in the way popular novelists 
describe jockeys being drugged ?” 

When I put this question he had one 
arm in a garment of wool and one out, but 
his gesture was superb, and his “‘ Faugh!” 
most decisive. ‘“I’d like to see the man 
that would drug me or any old hand,” he 
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cried ; ‘I guess I’d flatten him out like a 
carpet! I don’t say such things have not 
been done; but it’s a game to play with 
kids and not with men. Do you think I’d 
drink with a stranger during the week 
before I rode a big race? Not me— 
not if he was an archbishop. And if 


I went under there’d be twenty more to 


’D LIKE 
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take my place, so where does the drug 
come in?” 

I admitted that it was difficult to say, 
and not being an archbishop, or even an 
archdeacon, I feared to ask him more, 
and left him to his meditations—and to 
the brougham which was waiting for him 
at the door of the Turkish bath. 


TO SEE THE MAN THAT WOULD DRUG ME OR ANY OLD HAND.” 





A SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


By J. HENRY 


T was the smoke-room of a Welsh 
castle, after lunch on Sunday. Three 

of the numerous easy-chairs were drawn 
round the small fire. It was a fine day 
towards the end of a fine September, but 
there is, especially when one has attained 
to a certain period of life, something in 
an easy-chair more in accordance with 
the after-lunch tobacco than there is in 
lounging about on terraces and garden- 
seats, and two of the occupants of the 
easy-chairs had more than attained to this 
period of life. The man who sat to the 
left, facing the fireplace, and who was 
evidently the master of the house, was 
a tall, fine - looking man, Sir Frederick 
Chevenix Pole, perfectly English in type, 
fair- haired and fresh-coloured, with 
strongly cut features, indicative of a firm 
purpose and will. Next to him, between 


his two companions, sat a man of about 
seventy years of age, of a striking and, 
one might almost say, fascinating appear- 


ance. His short white hair and grey 
moustache, according with his perfectly 
cut features, might have accounted for 
. this attraction, but there was more than 
this. There was a distinction in his cold 
grey eyes, born of the habit of command 
and of the conscious possession of power, 
physical, mental, and conferred; a con- 
sciousness that gave an expression of 
beneficence and courtesy because sup- 
ported by the sense of authority which 
made the one possible of instant fulfil- 
ment and the other assured and safe. 
He was, there could be no doubt, a 
general officer in high command. The 
third chair was pushed back somewhat 
further from the fire, as though the occu- 
pant did not need its warmth. He was 
scarcely more than a boy—a young man 
of barely three-and-twenty—Sir Frederick’s 
only child, married within three months. 
He was as tall as his father, but much 
handsomer, giving promise, indeed, of 
becoming’in a few years what used to be 
called ‘‘a beauty man.” He had dark 
hair and unusually clear and piercing eyes, 
and, what he doubtless inherited from his 
dead mother, strikingly delicately cut nose 
and mouth. 
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Sir Frederick was evidently in a very bad 
humour. He lay back in his chair, his 
eyes fixed upon the fire, taking no pleasure 
from the cigar which, from the mere 
necessity of keeping it alight, he from 
time to time put to his lips. 

“It is all very well,” he was saying, 
“for Plynlimmon and Cader and such 
great men to say that it does not matter, 
and that nothing has happened. I say 
that everything has happened, and that it 
matters very much. | say that it is revolu- 
tion!” 

The other men cortinued to smoke 
calmly, looking into the fire. It seemed 
better to let Sir Frederick relieve his 
mind without interposing irritating 
remarks. 

“To me,” he went on, ‘to me, who 
care for every blade of grass upon the 
land, who, and my fathers before me, 
have done for these people infinitely better 
than they would have done for themselves, 
I say that it matters very much, and that 
everything has happened —that it is 
simply revolution. Look at the County 
Councils, and now Parish Councils! Am 
I to sneak in by a dozen votes or so, and 
be insulted and out-voted every time I 
propose anything the like of which my 
fathers have done for centuries for the 
people and for the land?” 

It was quite too sore a subject to irritate 
further, and the other men remained dis- 
creetly silent. 

“Look at Sir Corwen,” Sir Frederick 
went on, talking more to himself than to 
the others, “‘ I don’t know what has come 
over Wales during the last ten or fifteen 
years. Only a few years ago they used to 
talk, all over Wales, of ‘God and Sir 
Corwen.’ Who talks of that now? Who 
talks of God at all ?” 

Of a famil;: resident in Wales for 
centuries, but of almost pure English 
descent for all that length of time, and 
marrying with all the great English 
families, Sir Frederick was of Wales, and 
yet not Welsh. He did not speak Welsh 
himself. It was not the fashion to do so 
in his youth. His son had been taught 
the language, and spoke it sometimes to 
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the farmers and peasantry, but he did it 
with constraint and apparent condescen- 
sion, and it had not the slightest good 
effect, but rather the reverse. 

“God knows,” Sir Frederick began 
again, “I don’t want to insult these 


SIR FREDERICK WAS 


people. I never have insulted them 
I have done them all the good I could; 
but you know what I mean.” 

“It is just the same in India,” said 
the General, in his courteous suave way. 
‘We never know but that any post may 
bring us some insane orders from the 
British Parliament.” 

“Here is Felix there,” continued Sir 
Frederick, thus encouraged, “‘they want 
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him to stand for the county. 


Plynlimmon 
says that it is our duty. 


I say, no—I 


won’t have him beaten by a. tallow- 
chandler.’ 

** He isn’t a tallow-chandler, Dad,” said 
cheery, 


the young man in a pleasant, 


a 
a 


EVIDENTLY IN A VERY BAD HUMOUR. 


ringing voice from his remote chair. 
“He is a great soap-manufacturer, who 
employs tens of thousands of workmen, 
and has built a town for them on the 
most approved system. He will be made a 
baronet if the Gladstonians stick in.’ 

“He is an insolent cad,” replied his 
father with great asperity, “to set himself 
against the Plynlimmon and the Chevenix 
Pole influence. Look at Sir Corwen, who 
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spends half of his income for the good of 
his people, and they all vote against him ! 
Look at Cader, who gives all his labourers 
fancy cottages at a pound a year, and 
keeps the hedges and the gardens in order 
as well, and they all vote against him! ” 

There was a long pause ; iniquity like 
this did not admit of discussion. 

“And, what is worse,” Sir Frederick 
said at last, after he had satisfied himself 
that his cigar was alight, “this tallow- 
chandler will getin! I think I can depend 
on old Thompson. He is the butler, 
General, and was my father’s man. But 
I’ll be hanged if I don’t believe that the 
London footmen would vote against me if 
they got the chance! The effect of this 
demoralising influence upon people of 
very good disposition is amazing.” 

There was another slight pause; then 
Sir Frederick began again— 

“T tell you, Felix, you shall not stand! 
I won’t have Felix Chevenix Pole beaten 
by a little red-haired Welshman.” 

“He isn’t little, Dad,” replied the boy, 
“and he isn’t red-haired. He is not far 
short of my height, and he has black hair. 
As for Welshman, what are we ?” 

“You seem to know a great deal about 
him,” said his father shortly, and ignoring 
the last question. 
him ?” 

“TI have seen him with the Flintshire 
Hunt. He rides fairly well to hounds.” 

What Sir Frederick might have answered 
to this will never be known, for at this 
moment the door opened and another 
actor appeared upon the scene. 

“Felix,” said a sweet silvery voice, ‘‘I 
am going to the three o’clock children’s 
service. Will you come with me?” 

“Come with you!” cried the young 
man, springing up. ‘‘ Where would I not 
come with you, my love!” 

The other men had risen also. 

“May I come too ?” said the General. 
“T should like to hear the little children 
sing.” 

He was looking from one to the other 
with an amused, beneficent, surprised 
delight, and, indeed, at the latest comer 
he might well look, a tall, fair, grey-eyed 
English girl, with a perfect complexion 
and clear-cut profile and mouth, “A 
daughter of the gods, divinely fair,” from 
whose girlish form the honours of her 
recent wifehood had as yet taken no single 
grace. A girl with whom, one would 
think, a man would go anywhere—even to 
church ! 

“Oh, the children don’t sing much!” 
She said. ‘They are too little, but the 
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choir-boys’ voices are very sweet, and they 
sing such lovely hymns.” 

“You will excuse me, my dear,” said 
Sir Frederick, as he kissed his new daughter 
on the forehead, ‘‘ I have been to church 
once to-day, and I am not fit to hear 
little children sing. I am not in a 
Christian frame of mind.” 

They went out into the great hall. As he 
passed Felix took his father’s hand— 

“Don’t worry, Dad,” he said; “ what 
does it matter? There is a boy in Terence 
who calls to his father ‘O festivissime 
Pater.’ I always used to think of you 
when I blundered over that at Eton.” 

The great hall was surrounded by high 
leaded windows and dim portraits. There 
were masses of harpalium, single dahlias, 
and tritomas in china and delf jars; there 
was also a faint scent of mignonette. 

As near as he could get to the centre of 
the hall stood a small pug-dog, apparently 
in an aggrieved and injured frame of mind. 
He was evidently of a most distinguished 
breed, with a skin of a fine golden fawn 
colour, and brilliant black eyes. He 
regarded his mistress with a look of 
reproach. 

“You seem to have made 
arrangements,” he clearly said. 
to come or not ?” 

“Oh, you may come, Beo,” said his 
mistress. ‘‘ You will stay in the porch, 
you know, during the service.” 

The dog turned his back and walked 
towards the hall-door. 

“I suppose I know how to behave,” 
he said to himself. 

Beo was an aristocrat to the backbone. 
He was fed on minced chicken, and slept 
in his mistress’s room on a down pillow 
(his mistress said she slept in his room) 
but when he was turned out of the 
wagonette he would run for miles and never 
ask to be taken in. 

They followed Beo out of the carved 
porch and down the carriage-drive, deep 
cut in the solid rock, with banks of 
hydrangea on either side, now varied with 
curious pale autumn tints,.and great oaks 
and ashes upon the top, and on the rocky 
mounds overhanging the drive where the 
walls and bastions of the feudal castle had 
been. 

There was a lofty square-built tower, 
covered with ivy, where the jackdaws and 
swallows lived, with great oaken gates 
studded with iron bands and nails, through 
which they passed by a small wicket and 
came out into the main street of the 
village, with an old high-arched bridge 
immediately opposite the gate, spanning a 
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rushing torrent in its.course from the hills 
to the neighbouring sea. The village 
street, with pretty new-built shops stand- 
ing in gardens, passed up the valley; but 
opposite to the gateway and across the 
narrow bridge was another street of much 
older houses, leading up to the old Welsh 
church on the top of the hill. 

Beo, evidently knowing, or thinking that 
he knew—the wisest of us are liable to 
be mistaken sometimes—exactly what was 
going to happen, walked in front and 
crossed the bridge with the intention of 
proceeding straight up to the church. 

The first thing that disconcerted Beo as 
they came out from under the dark arch- 
way into the sunlight was a tame jackdaw, 
who, Gescending from one of the pillars at 
the bridge wall, came running towards 
him with much chattering and flapping of 
wings. Beo regarded this creature with 
the intensest disgust. His sentiments 
were precisely those of Sir Frederick 
Chevenix Pole. It was a sign of the 
general demoralisation of manners that a 
gentleman could not walk up the street of 
his own village without being subjected to 
such familiarities. 

On the bridge were several young men 
and boys, lounging and smoking and talk- 
ing. It might have comforted Sir Frederick 
somewhat to have seen that most of them 
touched their hats. We have not quite 
reached the lowest depth yet. 

The party from the Castle crossed the 
bridge and began to ascend the steep 
old village street towards the parish 
church, which was their nearest way to 
the English church, built by Sir Frederick 
lower down the hill-slope, among the 
villas and tennis-lawns of the English 
residents, on the verge of the park as it 
approached the sea. 

They had not gone far up the street 
when their steps were arrested by the 
sound of soft music, melancholy and still, 
and yet at the same time with an odd 
sense of a lively strain underneath the 
solemn monotones; a distinct and diver- 
gent sound, different from “aught that 
lay around, different from anything to 
which their lives had hitherto seemed to 
lead; a faint slow movement, quaint and 
almost lively, yet touching and sad, that 
seemed to communicate itself to the warm 
sunny air, and, together with it, to act 
upon the sense with a marvellously attract- 
ive power. They turned almost instinct- 
ively and stood by the stone walls of the 
garden plots, looking down upon the 
street and upon the bridge. 

A Sunday rest and glamour pervaded 
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the quiet scene. The warm afternoon sui 
was shining over the late roses and the 
fuchsias and white anemones in the 
cottage flower-beds, and on the rank growth 
of potatoes and cabbages and marrows 
in the gardens interspersed between the 
straggling houses. In the background 
were the massy woods and dark foliage 
of the Castle grounds, with the great 
feudal tower covered with ivy, all in 
flower, and traced here and there with 
tendrils of Virginia creeper stretching 
up through the dark green mass. The 
tame jackdaw came down again and stood 
in the very centre of the village street. 
He flapped his wings and seemed to be 
discoursing to an absent congregation ; 
being dressed in black, his action might 
seem suggestive to the unthinking mind. 
At the cottage-windows and at the backs 
of the houses girls might be seen pre- 
paring themselves in their Sunday finery 
for the afternoon stroll, while their fathers 
and mothers, too busy or too lazy to 
change their clothes, were standing in 
garden and doorway in their everyday 
working dress. Small birds darted in and 
out, the rooks swept across the sky. The 
village cats, calmed apparently by the influ- 
ence of the day and of the hour, sat dreamily 
and securely, with something of a Sabbath 
serenity, upon wall and window-sill, gazing 
with unwonted complacency upon the dogs 
that strolled past in the village street. 
Throug? all this still life the marvellously 
attractive notes penetrated the ear with 
irresistible force. 

The loungers on the bridge, arrested 
apparently by these sounds, strolled list- 
lessly up the street and stood at the 
entrance ofa narrow passage or court from 
which the sounds seemed to come. The 
court was surrounded by some of the very 
oldest houses in the village. It was very 
narrow at the entrance, but opened a little 
afterwards into a quiet yard surrounded by 
stone cottages. The strollers from the 
bridge seemed to be somewhat sheepishly 
undecided, attracted apparently by the 
music, ashamed to show any marked 
interest in what was going on. 

They were also exposed to a counter- 
attraction. 

Some of the village girls, who had 
finished their toilette, now came out and 
joined them. One maiden went so far as 
to slap her friend jovially upon the back. 
The men did not seem to heed; some- 
thing in that faint yet piercing note seemed 
to draw them with its magic influence, as 
it had done those others, of so different a 
kind, further up the hill. They moved 
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off slowly one by one, and went up the 
narrow court. The village girls, disgusted 
at the desertion of their swains, went back 
into their gardens to bide their time. 

** Let us go down,” Claire said. “It is 
the Salvation singing, I think.” 

They moved down the steep street and 
stood at the entrance of the court, where 
the others had stood a moment before. 

Beo strongly objected to this course. 
It was irregular, and to his well regulated 
mind it did not seem that it was in good 
form. There was a stone step, or pave- 
ment, in front of a closed shop at the 
corner of the little alley. He seated 
himself upon this, with his back to the 
whole affair, and his gaze steadfastly fixed 
up the steep street towards the afternoon 
sky above, and towards the outline of the 
village church upon the crest of the hill. 

An intense stillness pervaded the scene, 
scarcely broken by the strain of thin wild 
music. The stone houses, worn and 
weather-stained, borrowed of the warm 
sunshine and of the rich autumn afternoon, 
and became to a certain extent mellowed 
and beautiful; and the pale delicate sky 
accorded in its faded blue with the 


sombre colours of the houses and of the 
autumn gardens—with the quiet yard and 


with the mystic song, which no Eastern 
sunlight or fancy could have warmed into 
the tints and melodies of fable or romance. 

As the Castle party stood in the main 
street, at the entrance to the alley, they 
could see, beyond the group of men 
who were standing some little way up the 
narrow entry, the small court of houses, 
which seemed almost uninhabited. An 
old woman or so appeared now and then 
at the upper windows, and gazed with 
apparent indifference upon the scene 
below. An indescribable sense of peace 
and mystery pervaded this quiet yard. 

In the open space between the small 
houses were three girls, in the orthodox 
Salvation dress, and two men. 

The girls were singing, and had small 
tambourines in their hands. They accom- 
panied their singing with the very faintest 
beating of the tambourines in time. In 
addition to this faint beating of the time, 
they executed at the interval of every few 
seconds the very slightest rhythmical 
movement of their position and pose—a 
movement so slight as to be scarcely per- 
ceptible, yet possessing an enthralling and 
suggestive effect; for this faint, graceful 
movement gave a reality and a touch of 
human feeling, as in the grandest music 
there are chords which suggest street and 
village life, and in dance and pantomime 
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airs there are strains and adagios which 
recall the great music of the Mass. 

What these girls sang none of the Castle 
party knew, but not one of them doubted 
for a moment that it was some version of 
that strangely persistent story born among 
the villages of Galilee many hundred years 
ago. 

After an interval of two or three 
minutes the girls ceased singing, con- 
cluding their verses with a dance movement 
more marked than usual, and one of the 
men began a short address. He was a 
small, red-haired man, of an insignificant 
and common appearance. He _ spoke 
apparently to no one, for the group of men 
in the entry seemed too far off to constitute 
an audience, but he spoke with profuse 
action and earnestness, and in a full and 
rich tone of voice. 

“He is consigning us all to hell-fire,” 
said Felix, who was supposed to know 
Welsh, “‘ but it does not matter. It isa 
melodious language, and the men’s voices 
are rich and sweet.” 

When the elderly man had completed 
his sermon—and he spoke for a very short 
time—the girls sang again, and when they 
had finished a young man stepped forward 
and delivered an address, which seemed 
to be only a repetition of the elder 
speaker. Then the girls sang again with 
the same thin, sweet, searching note, with 
the same faint beating of the tambourines, 
with the same sve/fe movement of the 
limbs. Then they stopped altogether. 

“Will they come out and walk the 
streets ?” said Claire. ‘‘ They have no 
audience here.” 

Felix shook his head. His know- 
ledge of Welsh habits was small, of 
Salvation methods smaller still. 

But when the girls had stopped singing 
the elder of the men took one of the 
tambourines from their hands and 
advanced towards the group standing in 
the entry. They apparently contributed 
something. Then he came a little farther, 
and stood for a second or two undecided, 
looking at the group in the street. 
Felix, to encourage him, took out his 
purse. Then the man came forward 
cheerfully, with his head on one side and 
a wheedling smile upon his face. He held 
out the tambourine: there were several 
coins upon it— halfpence and pence. 
Each of the men gave him half-a-crown. 

“I should like to see if they come out,” 
said Claire again; “‘let us wait a minute 
and see.’ 

But nothing of the kind happened. 
When the man went back, the service 
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seemed to be over. He stooped, or 
almost knelt, before the others, and, pro- 
ducing the coins, arranged them in order 
upon the ground, so that all might see. 
Then the strange 
choir broke up, 
most of them ap- 
parently retiring 
into the houses 
around. 

But one girl came 
down the court. She 
passed the group 
of men who were 
standing in the 
entry, aud came out 
into the street. She 
was a striking-look- 
ing girl, in spite of 
her hideous bonnet 
and dress, and there 
was something 
about her look that 
seemed strange to 
the surroundings 
among which she 
stood. 

Inspired, as it 
would seem, by a 
sudden instinct, 
Claire moved to- 
wards her. 

“Your singing is 
very sweet,’ she said, 
with her silvery 
distinct utterance. 
“We thank you very 
much,” and she held 
out her hand. 

But the girl drew 
herself up. She 
fixed her steady eyes 
upon the striking 
group before her, 
and there was some- 
thing in the glance 
of the dark eyes 
suggestive of the 
fact that such a 
group—not this 
one, but one not 
unlike it—was far 
from being an 
unfamiliar sight. 

“Thanks, no,” 
she said in perfect English, and with a 
a accent and tone; “ thanks, no, 

; Lady; I ama ruined girl,” and she 
mer on down the village street. 

There did not seem much to say after 
this as they went up the street to the old 
Welsh parish church upon the top of the hill. 
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The September light, which had been 
somewhat obscured in the valley, became 
brighter as they reached the crest of the 
hill, and a blaze of sunlight and, as it 


‘“WE THANK YOU VERY MUCH.” 


seemed, an unexpected day of space and 
sense awaited them as they crossed its 
ridge. 

And, indeed, it could hardly seem sur- 
prising that Beo had steadfastly sat him- 
self upon that corner flagstone with his 
eyes fixed upon the western sky and upon 
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the low suave lines of the Welsh church 
upon the hilltop, for the sight of man (or 
dog) has seldom seen anything more perfect 
in its way. 

The western sun, travelling towards its 
grave in the sea, had passed beyond the 
church towards the right, and left behind 
it, in the sky which it had traversed, an 
intensely clear and delicate flush, against 
which the low roofs of the church stone- 
work, wrought upon and tempered by the 
slowly passing centuries, and wreathed 
here and there with masses of creeping 
ivy, stood out in soft and yet distinctly 
cut outline and relief. 

The churchyard was guarded by a fence 
of slate piles, fastened together by iron 
bands; and the gate was a great slab- 
slate, girded with iron. Inside the church- 
yard the tombs were mostly of slate, with 
short inscriptions, one might almost say, 
scratched upon them; but here and there 
a great stone slab, moss-grown and coloured 
with age, and supported by small carved 
pillars of stone, marked the resting-place 
of some Welsh gentleman whom the 
perplexities of this life ceased to trouble 
two centuries ago. All over the church- 
yard, in among these pale slates and 
armorial stones, a profuse mélée of Welsh 
flowers flung itself in masses and in single 
lines over the green sward and around the 
lettered stones, and over the broad tombs, 
which seemed, as it were, some strange 
reminiscence of the discarded altar of the 
past. 

As they trode, with hushed senses, these 
quiet pathways of the dead, the stillness, 
as of a day sacred to peace, and the chime 
of the green hues of earth and the clear 
tints of Heaven, and the hand of time 
graciously at work through many winters, 
and through long summer days, softened the 
rude outlines of poverty and of death, and 
seemed to reduce (or is it elevate?) all 
men, from the castle or the village, by the 
magic of a common clay, to one fellowship 
and kin. 

Great trees, ashes and oaks, lined the 
further wall of the churchyard, and another 
gate, also of slate, opened the way to a 
path which led down to the new church at 
the bottom of the hill. 

Underneath the spreading branches of 
the trees, as they stood for a moment by 
the churchyard gate, great swallows swept 
past, almost touching them in their rapid 
flight; through the overarching branches 
went a murmur and sound as of some 
spirit-whisper from above. 

Beyond, the ground fell steeply down a 
sloping field, and over the shimmer of 


delicate grass and the pale blue tint of 
small thistle-flowers, and the tall white 
spire of the English church and the woods, 
lay a waste of yellow sand, broken with 
channels and rivers of blue sea, and beyond 
this more blue sea, and then, faint in the 
misty glamour of the autumn afternoon, 

the distant shores. 

To the left, where the hills sloped- down 
into the park and the sea, the great trees 
and copses cast long shadows upon the 
grass in the quivering, slumberous air. 

The General stopped for a moment, as 
if surprised. 

‘‘The sea is as blue,” he said, “and the 
sand as yellow as at Capri itself.” 

A sense of consolation and of peace 
came over Claire’s spirit, jarred and repelled 
as it had been. 

“How beautiful it all is!” she said. 
*‘ And the old village church, with its soft 
outline and its creepers and the mossy 
graves! General. Lefevre,” she went on 
with a sudden impulse, “‘ you have been 
everywhere, and know everything. Tell me, 
why do Dissenters like everything that is 
ugly, and why are they so rude ?” 

““My dear!” said the General, “I am 
sure I cannot tell! I don’t know anything. 
I was never taught anything but the Latin 
grammar, and that I wouldn’t learn. I was 
sent into the Army because I was the fool 
of the family. ‘ Hecan stop a bullet,’ my 
dear father used to say, ‘if he can do 
nothing else.’ And I didn’t even do that,” 
the General said withasmile. ‘In the 
hottest fire I was never touched. They 
said I bore a charmed life. I am sure I 
cannot tell!” 

By the time that they reached the Eng- 
lish church, by the pathway over the field, 
they had loitered so long that the service 
was over, and the children were singing 
the final hymn— 

We are but little children weak, 

Nor born to any high estate. 

What can we do for Jesus’ sake, 

Who is so high and good and great ? 

Oh, day by day, each Christian child 

Has much to do—without, within— 
A death to die for Jesus’ sake— 
A weary war to wage with sin. 


When deep within our swelling hearts 
The thoughts of pride and passion rise, 

When bitter words are on our tongues, 
And tears of passion in our eyes— 


Then we may stay the angry blow— 
Then we may check the hasty word— 
Give gentle answer back to all, 
And fight the battle of the Lord. 


The shrill treble note, with a child’s 
uncertainty, sang this lesson of human 
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life, before whose stern realities it has 
been said that he is happy who is like a 
little child. The tears were in Claire’s 
wonderful grey eyes. 

“T heard that sung,” she said, “in one 
of the smartest and most crowded churches 
in London. I never heard anything so 
touching in my life!” 

So, there being nothing else to do, they 
went home by another way, past the 
gardens of the English residents and up 
the village street, where Beo was more 
comfortable in his mind. He had been to 
church as a gentleman should, and most 
of the creatures had retired to sleep. They 
went in through the great portcullised 
gateway, past the banks of hydrangeas 
and the avenues of ashes and of oak. The 


massy doors stood open, under the porch 

with its carved armorial bearings, to the 

great silent hall, and Claire went in. 
“What did you think of that girl?” 
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said the General, as the two men stood for 
a moment on the sunny gravel outside 
the porch. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said the boy, with 
just a touch of assumption of supreme 
knowledge of the world. “ Been in Eng- 
lish service I should say—lady’s-maid, 
probably. Some fallen girl who has been 
reclaimed. The police tell us that these 
people do a lot of good.” 

‘*She reminded me,” said the General, 
very slowly—and it struck Felix, with a 
sudden surprise, that his face was ashy 
pale—“ She reminded me of a girl whom 
I knew many a long year ago. Do you 
think, Felix,” he went on, and there was a 
strange humility in his tone in speaking to 
the boy, as to one possibly possessed of 
information later than his own, “do you 
think that there is anything in it all ? Some 
of us will need God’s mercy, one day, if 
there be.” 





A SUPERSTITION OF THE MONTH OF JUNE. 


On the eve of the Nativity of St. Fohn the Baptist, any person who, fasting, watches in the 
church porch, will see the spirits of those to die in the year to come knock at the door in the order 
in which they shall die. 





AN 


Prace: Faris. Scene: Hotel Drawing- 
room. Table strewn with papers. Arm- 
chairs on etther side. In one is seated a 
LADY DRESSED IN BLACK, /urning over 
a pictorial paper restlessly. Enter a 
Lavy IN WHITE (walking dress and 
hat). Walks up to the mantelpiece ; settles 
her hat in front of mirror ; looks critic- 
ally at herself; turns round and stares 
at Lapy IN Brack. Sis down in 
easy-chair, opposite, and pulls a paper 
Srom the table, looks at it, and throws it 
back on to the table. 


LaDy IN BLACK (watching her from behind 
her paper). Did you want this paper? 


(Holds it towards her.) 
Lapy 1n Wuirte. Oh! thanks! ( Zakes 77.) 
(L. In B. fakes up another paper, reads 


something which evidently amuses her ; 
laughs audibly. L. IN W. looks up 
inquiringly). 

L. in B. How absurd it is to read the 
flattering notices of this dreadful book, 
“Mimi”! 

L.1n W. (s/arts.) “ Mimi” ! 
think it’s dreadful, do you ? 

L. in B. Yes—why—don’t you? I 
thought everybody thought it atrociously 
bad style, and dull into the bargain. 

L. 1n W. It has been universally praised! 

L. in B. But what does that amount to ? 
Simply that the reviewers are log-rollers, 
who perhaps have been squared by Dudley 
Rowe herself. 

L. In W. Dudley Rowe ? 

L. in B. Yes, I suppose you know it is 
a woman’s pseudonym ? 

L. in W. Oh, yes; I know her a little. 

L.1n B. Ah! Do you ?—/J don’t. 

L.1n W. Your tone implies that you 
don’t wish to. 

L. in B. (daughing). Does it? My tone 
is not far wrong then. I have no ambition 
to know Mrs. Dudley Rowe, or Mrs. 
Jenkins, as she really is. 

L. iv W. Ah, her real name is known 
then! She imagines it is a profound 
secret-—known only to her publisher. 


Oh, you 


UNCONDITIONAL 


By DOROTHY 


SURRENDER. 
LEIGHTON. 


L. In B. on She always forgets 
her husband. é hasn’t been bound over 
to keep the secret. 

L. 1n W. Evidently not! 

L. 1n B. Oh, but he is a great friend of 
mine. 

L. 1x W. Indeed ? 

L. 1n B. Yes (sighs), poor man! 

L. in W. (sharply). Why is he “ poor 
man” ? 

L. 1n B. With such a wife, I mean. 

L. in W. Isn’t she a nice woman, then? 

L. in B. How can a woman be nice who 
writes such a book as “‘ Mimi” ! 

L. in W. I don’t think it such a bad 
book, and as I happen to know Dudley 
Rowe, I am, perhaps, prejudiced in her 
favour. 

L. 1x B. What is she like ? 

L. In W. (offhand). Oh, quite ordinary 
to look at. 

L. 1n B. Tall or short, dark or fair, thin 
or fat ? 

L. 1n W. About my height ; nondescript 
colouriug; rather slight. She _ rides 
splendidly. 

L. 1x B. Yes, and her husband has to 
pay for her horses. 

L. 1s W. The husband usually does pay 
for the wife’s extravagances, doesn’t he ? 

L.1n B. Poorman! Yes. (Sighs again.) 

L. in W. (laughing). You make me quite 
curious about this couple. You say you 
know the husband—what is he like ? 

L. in B. (sadly). Oh, a wreck now of his 
former self. He used to be so good- 
looking before he became infatuated with 
this horrid woman! So jolly, soamusing! 
Such good company, and with such 
charming ways ! 

L. in W. (znterestedly). Charming ways ? 
What sort of ways? Dudley Rowe never 
talks about him. Do tell me more—it is 
very interesting. 

L. in B. Well, but you are a friend of 
hers. I oughtn’t to talk about her husband 
to you. 

L. 1x W. Oh, yes, you may. I ama 
very safe person. I promise you whatever 
you say sha’n’t go further than this room. 
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L. 1n B. Well, I am rather eloquent on 
the subject of Dudley Rowe’s husband, 
because, you see, I know the whole story. 
I know that she poses as a kind of martyr, 
with a neglectful husband, and 

L. in W. And that isn’t true? Isn’t it 
true that he left her for a year when they 
first married, when she had to take to 
writing ? 

L. 1n B. No, it is not true; for she left 
him. (L. in W. suppresses an exclamation. 
L. 1n B. goes on.) Yes, she left him—* for 
a freak.” She pretended she had a tem- 
perament like Ibsen’s Nora, and must go 
away to develop. Such nonsense ! 

L. in W. But I always heard that he 
never understood her, and virtually turned 
her out of the house because she wanted 
to study art and things. 

L. 1x B. Oh, that’s her version! She 
simply couldn’t stand being thwarted, so 
she took up the new idea of wifely inde- 
pendence, and a nice life she must have 
led Harford Jenkins. 

L. in W. Does he say that ? 

L. 1n B. No, poor infatuated fool! He 
is actually so silly as to worship her still, 
though he hates her book and longs to 
burn it. 

L. in W. Does he! (Muses over this.) 

L. in B. (¢apping the paper impatiently). 
Yes, and when I read such absurd notices 
of the book as this, I wish the woman 
could know how it is breaking her hus- 
band’s heart. Not that she’d care! So 
long as she is notorious, and has other 
men at her feet, she won’t care for any- 
thing. 

L. 1x W. Other men ? 
men then, do you think ? 

L. in. B. Oh, well, you know her, so 
you can tell best! But I’ve always im- 
agined her to be a man’s woman. 

L. in W. When a woman says that it is 
not high praise. 

L. 1n B. No; 
hated by women. 

L. in W. And vice versd ! 

L.1n B. I don’t know. You mean 
women’s women are disliked by men ? 

L. in W. No. I meant women’s men 
are disliked by men. I should say Harford 
Jenkins was a woman’s man. 

L. In B. Why? 

L. 1n W. Only because you described 
him as having charming ways, which 
generally means flirtations. 

L. in B. (rather embarrassed). 
necessarily. 

L. 1x W. But still it usually does, and I 
expect you would find Dudley Rowe give 
that as a reason why she wrote a book like 


Does she attract 


men’s women are usually 


Not 


/ 
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“Mimi.” Husbands with charming ways 
are seldom charming to their wives. 

L. 1n B. Harford Jenkins isn’t a flirt. 

L. 1n W. (incredulously). Really? I 
happen to know that his wife considers 
he is. 

L. 1n B. (contemptuously). That’s because 
she’s such a selfish little fool. 

L. in W. (warmly). She wasn’t jealous 
of him till 

L. In B. (quickly). Till when ? 

L. in W. (cautiously). ‘Till she couldn’t 
help herself. 

L. 1n B. How so ? 

L. in W.: She had cause, I mean. 

L. In B. (sifting | forward and looking very 
interested). Cause? I know she never had. 

L. 1s W. Not when he went to Egypt 
with his regiment and left her behind ? 

L. 1n B. She wouldn’t go with him! 

L. 1x W. She wasn’t asked ! 

L. 1n B. Wasn’t she? He entreated 
her to come 

L. 1n W. (exclaims) Oh! 

L. 1n B. (vigorously). And she wouldn’t 
unless he made some ridiculous promise 
about a certain friend of his who happened 
to be at Cairo. 

L. in W. Oh, she was at Cairo ? 

L. In B. (confusedly). Well, no; not 
then. Afterwards, of course, when his 
wife wouldn’t accompany him, there was 
no reason why he shouldn’t go to Cairo 
to see this old friend on her way home 
from India. 

L.. 1n W. (endifferently). None whatever ! 
(A pause; then more vehemently.) Only his 
wife’s objection to the old friend might 
count for something with some husbands. 

L. 1n B. (v'armly). Some husbands ! Some 
wives are so absurd ! 

L. in W. Dudley Rowe, for instance ? 

L. in B. Yes, Dudley Rowe. She is an 
absurd, impracticable, silly woman. I beg 
your pardon for speaking so frankly of a 
friend of yours 

L. 1n W. (hastily). Oh, I never said she 
was a friend. I merely said I knew her. I 
am very glad to hear your opinion of her— 
since you know her “poor” husband. 

L. IN B. Well, then, you might tell her 
that you’ve met someone who knows her 
husband—that she is throwing away her 
life, and his too; that she is breaking his 
heart by writing such books. 

L. 1n W. (soffo voce). She has only written 
one! 

L. in B. And that, if only she would be 
reasonable and sensible, and come down 
off her ridiculous pedestal 

L. in W. Where, I assure you, she never 
placed herself. 
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L. 1n B. Maybe; but she is as stuck-up 
as 

L. in W. Oh, no! Really, I 

L. 1x B. She must be. If she wasn’t, 
she would not treat her husband’s advances 
with scorn. 

* L. in W. With scorn! (Coughs.) 
she ? 

L. 1n B. Yes, he actually wrote to her 
last week begging her to meet him here in 
Paris, and she has never even answered his 
letter. 

L. 1n W. Perhaps she never received it? 

L.1n B. Oh, yes! She is sure to 
have received it. He wrote to her own 
address. She is just annoying him, that 
is all. 

L. in W. 

L. 1n B. 
charming, 
imaginable. 

L. 1x W. Oh! You saw it then ? 

L. 1n B. (rather confused). He—he told 
me what he had written. 

L.1n W. And it really was just the 
sort of letter to win back a high-spirited 
wife ? 

L. 1n B. I thought so. 

L. In W. There were no conditions 
imposed ? No bargain made, no 

L. 1x B. Nothing that any reasonable 
woman could object to. She was simply 
to give up writing horrid books and 

L. in W. And be the submissive, 
wife, I suppose ? 

L. in B. Well, 
“ — 

. In W. 
wife to suit Harford Jenkins, I expect. He 
isn’t really a bit fond of his wife. 

L. 1x B. Oh, you couldn’t say that if you 
knew him. 

L. 1s W. Yes; I mean he doesn’t know 
his wife’s character at all, and so he is only 
fond of his own idea of her. 

L. 1n B. He is very anxious to know her. 
It is her own fault that he doesn’t. 

L. 1n W. How do you know that ? 

L. in B. He has told me that he would 
give up anything in the world to win her 
love 

L. in W. (quickly). Anything ? 

L. 1n B. Anything in reason, of course. 

L. 1s W. Ah! That’s just the point. I 
expect—of course I can only surmise—but 
I imagine if he really were so anxious to win 
his wife back, he would set about it in a 
very different way. 

L. in B. How? 

L. in W. He would not make terms with 
her that he is not himself prepared to carry 
out. 


Has 


Possibly his letter annoyed her. 
It couldn’t. It was the most 
affectionate, conciliatory letter 


docile 


no—not exactly that— 
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But that is the only sort of 
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L. 1n B. You mean ? 

L. in W. I mean, he would not expect 
her to give up what is the breath of her 
life. 

L. 1x B. You mean her writing ? 

L. in W. Yes. He would not expect 
her to make such a sacrifice unless he were 
prepared to make one equally great. 

L. 1n B. (anxiously). What ? 

L. in W. (looking at her critically and 
Speaking very slowly). To give up the 
friendship which is the cause of this 
egy 

. IN B. (quickly). That is unreasonable, 
unnecessary, and quite useless 

L. 1n W. (shrugs her shoulders). Perhaps! 
But I know those are the only terms that 
Dudley Rowe will accept. If she is to 
make a sacrifice he must do the same; 
otherwise the love of neither is proved. 

L. 1x B. But it seems to me that if each 
is to be selfish they had better remain 
apart. 

L. in W. So I think. 


I only mentioned 
what I knew 


would be Dudley Rowe’s 


feelings on the subject. 
She must be a very selfish 


L. in B. 
woman. 

L. in W. Perhaps she is; but you must 
grant that a friendship that holds a man 
from his wife is certainly one of which she 
has good reason to be jealous. 

L. in B. (after a pause, thoughtfully). 
Yes, I suppose that is so. (Another pause.) 
But supposing the friendship were true— 
truer than the wife imagines? And sup- 
posing it really were the cause of separ- 
ation, through a want of understanding on 
the part of the wife, would it do any good, 
or prove anything whatever, if it were 
given up? 

L. in W. (sitting forward, and looking 
very interested). It would, of course, prove 
to the wife that there had been, as you say, 
a misunderstanding on her part, and that 
the friend was a really noble woman. 

L. 1n B. (with some emotion). No, 
Scarcely that; but that she was, at any 
rate, a true friend ? 

L. 1n W. (impressively). Yes — and 
perhaps a better friend to the man than 
his own wife could ever be! 

L. in B. (half crying). Perhaps! But 
who knows? It might teach her some- 
thing she could not have otherwise 
learnt. . 

L. 1n W. (genily). I think it would. 

L. 1x B. (musing sadly). And so her 
sacrifice might after all bring happiness to 
the man she befriended. 

L. w W. And that would be Aer highest 
happiness, wouldn’t it ? 


no! 





‘COME! HERE IS MY HUSBAND!” 








L. in B. (averting her face). Ye-e-s—l 
believe it—would—— 

Enter SERVANT with a card on a tray, 
which he hands to LADY IN BLACK. 
She takes it and looks at tt, starts, and 
exclaims. 

SERVANT. Monsieur is downstairs; he 
will not come up; he wants Madame to go 
down and speak to him a minute. 

L. in B. (Aurriedly). Very well, very 
well—— 

(Silently shows LADY IN WHITE (/he card.) 


L. in W. (séarts violently.) ‘ Harford 
Jenkins”! Won’t you beg him to come 


up? 
L. in B. (hesttates). I—I—— 
L. 1x W. I should like to see him. 
L. 1n B. You would ? 
L. 1n W. (quickly). Yes—I want to tell 





him 


L. 1n B. (dreathlessly). What ? 
L.-1n W. 


(moving nearer to the other 





AN UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. 
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woman). TYhat his wife will surrender un- 
conditionally | 

L. in B. (dewtldered). 
know 

L. in. W. (/aking the other woman's hand). 
I know this. (Zurns suddenly to SERVANT.) 
Tell Monsieur two ladies wish to speak to 
him, and ask him to be good enough to 
come up. (Zx7¢ SERVANT. Turns back to 
Lapy IN Back, who is looking more and 
more bewildered.) Yes—I know this, my 
dear, that Harford Jenkins has got the 
best friend man ever had 

L. IN B. (eagerly). But his wife ? 

L.1n W. (putting her arm round the other 
woman, and kissing her). And his wife 
knows it! 

L. 1n B. (echoes). His wife ! 

L. In W. (draws the other towards the 
door, which is flung open, and the SERVANT 
stands to let someone enter), Come! Here 
is my husband ! 

CurRTAIN. 


But you don’t 











INCENSE.—By EDWARD TAYLER. 
Exhibited in the Dudley Gallery. 





FLUNG myself 
on the heath 
outside the 
house just now, 
with my friend 
the Editor. He 
edits a London 


literary journal, 
and disbelieves 
in everyth-ng. 


He is critical and sceptical. When he 
inherits glory (as he surely must do in time, 
for his is the noblest and purest and best 
of souls at bottom, in spite of its gruffness), 
I believe he will gaze about him at the 
golden floor and the walls of chrysoprase, 
and murmur to himself, “‘Humph! Not 
all it’s cracked up to be!” Yet he is as 
tender as a woman, and as simple as a 
child ; though he has found out the fact 
that the world is hollow, and that the 
human doll is stuffed with sawdust. 

We lay beside a clump of tall flaming 
rose-bay—fire-weed as they call it over 
yonder in America. There, in the great 
woodlands on whose lap I was nursed, a 
wandering child of the primeval forest, 
you may see whole vast sheets of that 
flamboyant willow - herb covering the 
ground for miles on bare glades in the 
pinewood. Most visitors fancy it gets its 
common American name from its blaze of 
colour ; and, indeed, it often spreads like 
a sea of flame over acres and acres of 
hillside together. But the prosaic back- 
woodsman gave it its beautiful title for a 
more practical reason: because it grows 
apace wherever a forest fire has killed out 


and laid waste the native vegetation. Like 
most of the willow-herbs, it has a floating 
seed winged with cottony threads, which 
waft it through the air on pinions of 
gossamer; and thus it alights on the 
newly burnt soil, and springs up amain 
after the first cool shower. Within twelve 
months it has almost obliterated the signs 
of devastation on the ground under foot ; 
only the great charred stems and gaunt 
blackened branches rise above its smiling 
mass of green leaves and bright blossoms 
to tell anew the half-forgotten tale of ruin 
and disaster. 

Here in England the rose-bay is a less 
frequent denizen, for it loves the wilds, and 
feels most at home in deep rich meadow 
bottoms unoccupied by tillage. Now, in 
Britain these conditions do not often 
occur since the Norman conquest; still, I 
have seen vast sheets of its tall pink 
pyramids of bloom at John Evelyn’s 
Wootton; while even up here on our 
heathery uplands it fights hard for life 
among the gorse and bracken. Its 
beautiful spikes of irregular flowers, wide 
open below and tapering at the top into 
tiny knobs of bud, are among the loveliest 
elements in the natural flora of my poor 
three acres. 

We were lying beside them, then, out 
of the eye of the sun, under the shadow 
of one bare and weather-beaten pine-tree, 
when talk fell by chance on the small 
brown lizards that skulk among the sandy 
soil of our hilltop. I said, and I believe, 
that the lizard population of the British 
Isles must outnumber the human by many, 
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many millions. For every sandy heath 
is just a London of lizards. They pullu- 
late in the ling like slum-children in 
Whitechapel. They were about us, I 


remarked, as thick as Hyde Park demon- 
strators; only, instead of demonstrating, 
they prefer to lie low and conceal their 


identity. The policeman 
hawks, an the owls on night 
duty have taught them that 
wisdom—stern Draconian 
officers of nature’s executive, 
who know no gentler punish- 
ment than the death penalty for 
the slightest misdemeanour. 

The Editor smiled that 
sceptical smile which is the 
terror of young contributors of 
Notes on 
Novels. He 
rejected the 
lizards like un- 
suitable copy. 
He didn’t be- 
lieve in them. 
He doubted 
there were any 
on the heath 
at all. He had 
walked over 
square miles of English moorland, but 
never a lizard had he seen, out of all 
their millions. Imagination, he observed, 
was an invaluable property to poets and 
naturalists. It was part of their stock-in- 
trade. He didn’t seek to deprive them of 
it. As Falstaff says, a man may surely 
labour at his vocation. 

I was put on my mettle. For once in 
my life, I did a rash thing. I ventured to 
prophesy. ‘If you wish,” I cried, “I’ll 
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catch a lizard and show you.” The Editor’s 
face was a study to behold. Phil May 
would have paid him ten guineas for the 
copyright. ‘As you like,” he answered, 
grimly. ‘‘ Produce your lizards.” 

Fortune favours the brave. But I confess 
I trembled. Never before had I bragged ; 


THE OWLS ON NIGHT DUTY HAVE TAUGHT THEM THAT WISDOM. 


and now I wondered whether Fortune or 
Nemesis would carry it. "Twas two to one 
on Nemesis. Yet the gods, as Swinburne 
tells us in ‘‘ Les Noyades,” are sometimes 
kindly. We lay still on the heather— 
still as mice — and waited. Presently, 
to my great and unexpected joy, a sound 
as of life !—a rustling among the bilberry 
bushes! One sharp brown head, and 
then another, with beady black eyes 
as keen as a beagle’s, peeped forth from 
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the miniature jungle of brake and cross- 
leaved heath in the bank beside us. I 
raised my lids, and looked mutely at the 
Editor. He followed my glance, and saw 
the tiny lithe creatures glide slowly from 
their covert, and crawl with heads held 
slyly on one side, and then on the other, 
into the open patch, on which we lay like 
statues. How they listened and looked! 
How they raised their quaint small heads, 
on the alert against the first faint breath of 
danger! I sat still as a mouse again, hold- 
ing my breath in suspense, and waiting 
anxiously for developments. Then a 
miracle happened. Miracles do happen 
now and again, as once at Bolsena, to 
convince the sceptical. My hand lay 
motionless on the ground at my side. I 
would not have moved it just then for a 
sovereign. One wee brown lizard, gazing 
cautiously around, crept over it with sly 
care, and, finding it all right, walked up 
my sleeve as far as the elbow. I checked 
my heart and watched him. . Never in my 
life before had such a thing happened to 
me—but I did not say so to the sceptical 
Editor; on the contrary, I looked as 
totally unconcerned as if I had been 
accustomed to lizards taking tours on me 
daily from my childhood upward. “ Are 
you convinced ?” I asked, with a bland 
Even the Editor 
sniff, that 


smile of triumph. 
admitted, with a grudging 
seeing is believing. 

And, indeed, there ave dozens of lizards 
to the square yard in England, though I 
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never before knew one of them to assail 
me of its own accord. I have caught 
them a hundred times by force or fraud 
among the heaths and sand-pits. The 
commonest sort hereabouts is the dingy 
brown viviparous lizard, which lays no 
eggs, but brings forth its young alive and 
tends them like a mother. It is an agile 
wee thing that creeps from its hole or nest 
during the noontide hours, and basks 
lazily in the sun in search of insects. 
But let a fly come near it, and, quick as 
lightning, it turns its tiny head, darts 
upon him like fate, and crunches him 
up between those sharp small teeth with 
the ferocity of a crocodile. We have 
sand-lizards, too, a far timider and wilder 
species ; they bite your hand when caught, 
and refuse to live in captivity at the 
bottom of a flower-pot like their viviparous 
cousins. These pretty wee reptiles are 
often delicately spotted or branded with 
green ; they lay a dozen leathery eggs in 
a hole in the sand, where the sun hatches 
out the poor abandoned little orphans 
without the aid of their unnatural mother. 
Still, they are much daintier in their 
colouring than the more domestic 
brown kind; and, after all, in a lizard I 
demand beauty rather than”’ advanced 
moral qualities. I may be wrong; but 
such is my opinion. It is all ve 
well to be ethical at Exeter Hall; but 
too sensitive a conscience is surely out of 
place in the struggle for life on the open 
moorland. 





SCENES IN THE VOSHTI HILLS. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 


VI—THE SOJOURNERS. 


- Y father, shall we soon be there ?” 

The man stopped, and shading 
his eyes with his hand, looked long before 
him into the silver haze. They were on 
the southern bank of a wide valley, flanked 
by deep hills looking wise as grey-headed 
youth, a legion of close comrades, show- 
ing no gap in their ranks. They seemed 
to breathe ; to sit, looking down into the 
valley, with heads dropped on their breasts, 
and deep overshadowed eyes, that never 
changed, in mist or snow, or sun, or any 
kind of weather: dark brooding lights 
that knew the secrets of the world, 
watchful yet kind. Races, ardent with 


longing, had come and gone through the 
valley, had passed the shining porches in 
the North on the way to the quiet country, 


and they had never come again, though 
shadows flitted back and forth when the 
mists came down: visiting spirits, hunger- 
ing on the old trail for some that had 
dropped by the way. Asthe ages passed, 
fewer and fewer travelled through the 
valley—no longer a people or a race, but 
twos and threes, and sometimes a small 
company, like soldiers of a battered guard, 
and oftener still solitary pilgrims, broken 
with much travel and bowed with loneliness. 
But they always cried out with joy when 
they beheld far off in the North, at the end 
of the long trail, this range of grey and 
violet hills break into golden gaps with 
scarlet walls, and rivers of water ride 
through them pleasantly. Then they 
hurried on to the opal haze that hung at 
the end of the valley—and who heard ever 
of any that wished to leave the Scarlet 
Hills and the quiet country beyond ! 

The boy repeated his question: ‘“‘ My 
father, shall we soon be there?” 

The man withdrew his hand from over 
his eyes, and a strange smile came to his 
lips. 

“My son,” he answered, ‘‘ canst thou 
not see? Yonder, through the gentle 
mist, are the Scarlet Hills; our journey is 
near done.” 

The boy lifted his head and looked. 


“TI can see nothing but the mist, my 
father—not the Scarlet Hills. I am tired, 
I would sleep.” 

“Thou shalt sleep soon. The wise 
men told us of the Delightful Chateau 
at the gateway of the hills. Courage, 
my son! IfI gave thee the golden balls to 
toss, would it cheer thee ?” 

‘* My father, I care not for the golden 
balls ; but if I had horse and sword and a 
thousand men, I would take a city.” 

The man laid his hand upon the boy’s 
shoulder. 

“‘If I, my son,” he said, “‘ had a horse 
and sword and a thousand men, I would 
build a city.” 

“Why dost thou not fly thy falcon, or 
write thy thoughts upon the sand, as thou 
didst yesterday, my father ?” 

The man loosed the falcon from his 
wrist, and watched it fly away. 

“My son, I care not for the falcon, nor 
any more for writing on the sands.” 

“My father, if thou didst build a city, I 
would not tear it down, but I would keep 
it with my thousand men.” 

“Thou hast well said, my son.” And the 
man stooped and kissed the lad on the 
forehead. 

And so they travelled on in silence for 
a long time, and slowly they came to the 
opal haze, which smelled sweet as floating 
flowers, and gave their hearts a halcyon 
restfulness. And glancing down at him 
many times, the father saw the lad’s face 
look serenely wise, without becoming old, 
and his brown hair clustered on his fore- 
head with all the life of youth in it. Yet 
in his eyes the lad seemed as old as 
himself. 

“My father,” said the lad again, 
“wouldst thou then build a city?” 

And the father answered: ‘“‘ Nay, my 
son, I would sow seed, and gather it into 
harvest—enough for my needs, no more; 
and sit quiet in my doorway when my work 
was done, and be grateful to the Gods.” 

The lad waited a moment, then 
answered : “When thou wast a governor 
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*“WHY DOST THOU NOT FLY THY FALCON, MY FATHER?” THE MAN LOOSED THE FALCON 
FROM HIS WRIST. 
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in our own country, thou hadst serfs and 
retainers without number, and fifty men to 
beat upon the shields of brass to tell of 
thy coming through the gates of the 
King’s house ; now thou wouldst sow a field 
and sit quiet in thy doorway, like the blind 
seller of seed-cakes ’gainst the temple.” 

“Even so, my son.” Then he stooped 
down, knelt upon his knees, and kissed 
the earth solemnly, and when he rose 
there was a smile upon his face. 

Then the lad said: ‘‘ When I was the 
son of a governor I loved to play with 
the golden balls, to shoot at the target for 
pearls, and to ride the flamingo down ; 
now I would grind the corn which thou 
didst reap, and with oil make seed-cakes 
for our supper, and sit quiet with thee 
in thy doorway.” Then he too stooped 
down and kissed the earth, and rose up 
again with a smile upon his face. 

And as they went the earth seemed 
suddenly to blossom anew, the glory of 
the Scarlet Hills burst upon them, and 
they could hear bugles calling far off and 
see giant figures trooping along the hills, 
all scarlet too, with streaming hair. And 


presently, near to a lake, there was a great 
gateway, and perched upon a rock near it 
a chateau of divine proportions, on which 
was written above the perfect doorway— 


“The Keeper of the House awaits thee. 
Enter into Quiet.” 

And they entered, and were possessed 
of an incomparable peace. And then came 
to them an old man of noble countenance, 
with eye neither dimmed nor sunken, and 
cheek dewy as a child’s, and his voice was 
like an organ when it plays the soft thanks- 
giving of a mother. 

“Why did ye kiss the earth as ye 
travelled ?” he said. 

And they told him, each with his own 
tongue, and he smiled upon them and 
questioned them of all their speech by the 
way, and they answered him all honestly 
and with gladness, for the searching of 
their hearts was a joy and relief. But he 
looked most Jovingly upon the lad. 

““Wouldst thou, then, indeed go to the 
quiet country ?” he asked. 

And the lad answered: 
so long in the noise!” 

‘** Thou hast learned all, thou hast lived 
all,” he answered the boy. ‘“‘ Beyond the 
Hills of Scarlet there is quiet, and thou 
shalt dwell there, thou and he. Ye have 
the perfect desire. Go in peace, and 
know that though ye are of different years, 
as men count time, God’s clock strikes the 
same for both, for both are of equal know- 
ledge, and have the same desire at last.” 


**T have lived 
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Then, lifting up his hands, he said, “O 
children of men! O noisy world! when 
will ye leave the delectable way ?” 

Slowly they all three came from the 
Chateau, and through the great gateway, 
and passed to the margin of a shining 
lake, and the two stepped into a boat 
that waited for them, of which the rowers 
were nobly fashioned, like the Keeper of 
the House, and as they bowed their heads 
to a melodious blessing, the boat drew 
away. Soon, in the sweet haze, they 
looked transfigured and enlarged, majestic 
figures moving through the Scarlet Hills 
to the quiet country. And the valley 
through which they had passed was the 
Valley of Death, where the young become 
old, and the old young, and all become 
wise. 


—— ay 
VII.—THE TENT OF THE PURPLE 
MAT. 

“THE Tent stands on the Mount of 

Lost Winters, in that bit of hospit- 
able land called the Fair Valley, which is 
like no other in the North. Whence comes 
the soft wind that comforts it, who can tell ? 
It swims through the great gap in the 
mountains, and passing down the valley, 
sinks upon the prairie of the Ten Stars, 
where it is lost. And what man first placed 
the Tent on the Mount none knows, though 
legends are many. It has a clear outlook to 
the north, whence comes the gracious wind, 
and it is sheltered at the south by a stout 
wall of commendable trees; yet these are 
at some small distance, so that the Tent 
has a space all about it, and the figure of 
the general land is as that of an amphi- 
theatre. 

It is made of deerskin, dyed by a strange 
process which turned it white, and doctored 
by some cunning medicine. It is like a 
perfect parchment, and shows no decay. 
It has a centre-pole of excellent fir, and 
from its peak flies a strip of snake-skin, 
dyed a red that never fades. For the greater 
part of the year the plateau whereon the 
Tent stands is covered with a sweet grass, 
and when the grass dies there comes a 
fine white frost, ungoverned bythe sun, 
in which the footstep sinks, as into an 
unfilled honeycomb. 

The land has few clouds, and no storms, 
save of the lightest—rain which is as 
mist, and snow which is as frosty haze. 
The sun cherishes the place continually, 
and the moon rises on it with a large 
rejoicing. 


Yet no man dwells in the valley. It is 
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many scores of leagues from any habita- 
tion, from the lodges of the Indians or 
the posts of the Company’s people. There 
are few tribes that know of it, and these 
go not to it as tribes, but as one man or 
one woman has need. Men say that 
beyond it, in another amphitheatre of the 
hills, is the White Valley, the Place of 
Peace, where the sleepers are, and the 
Scarlet Hunter is sentinel. Yet who 
knows—since any that have been there 
are constrained to be silent, or forget 
what they have seen ? 

But this valley where the Tent stands 
is for those who have broken the com- 
mandment, ‘“‘ Zhou shalt not sell thy soul.” 
Hither they come and wait and desire 
continually, and this delightful land is 
their punishment, for they have no relish 
for goodly things, the power to enjoy 
going from them when they bargained 
their souls away. The great peace, the 
noble pasturage, the equal joy of day and 
night wherein is neither heat nor cold, 
where life is like the haze on a harvest- 
field, are for chastisement, till that by great 
patience and striving someone, having the 
gift of sacrifice, shall give his life to buy 
back that soul. For it is in the minds of 
this people of the North that for every life 
that comes into the world one passes out, 
and for every soul which is bartered away 
another must be set free ere it can be 
redeemed. 

Men and women whom life and their 
own sins had battered came seeking the 
Tent; but they were few and they were 
chiefly old, for conscience cometh mostly 
when man can work and wanton no more. 
Yet one day, when the sight of the valley 
was most fair to their eyes, there came out 
of the southmost corner a girl, who, as soon 
as she set foot in the valley, laid aside her 
knapsack in the hollow of a tree, also her 
moccasins and a little cap of fur, and came 
on with bare head and feet towards the 
Mount of the Lost Winters. 

She was of good stature, ripely made, 
not beautiful of face, but with a look which 
would make any man turn twice to see; a 
very glory of fine hair, and a hand which 
spoke oftener than the lips. She had 
come a month’s travel, scarcely halting 
from sunrise to sunset, and she was as 
worn in body as in spirit. Now, as she 
passed up the valley she stood still several 
times, and looked round in a kind of 
dream, as well one might who had come 
out of an inclement south country to this 
sweet nourishment. Yet she stood not still 
for joy and content, but for pain. Once 
or twice she lifted up her hands above her 
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head as though appealing, but these 
pauses were only for brief moments, for 
she kept moving on towards the mountain 
with a swift step, When she had climbed 
the plateau where the delicate grass yielded 
with a tender spring to the feet, she paused 
long and gazed round, as though to take a 
last glance at all; then, turning to the 
Tent, looked steadfastly at it, awe and 
wonder, and something more difficult of 
interpretation, in her face. At last she 
slowly came to the curtain of the Tent, 
and lifting it, without a pause stepped 
inside, the curtain falling behind her. 

The Tent was empty save for the centre- 
pole, a wooden trough of dried fruit, a jar 
of water, and a mat of the most delectable 
purple colour, which was laid between the 
centre-pole and the tent-curtain. The 
mat was of exquisite make, as it seemed 
from the chosen fibres of some perfect 
wood, and the hue was as that of a Tyrian 
dye. A soft light pervaded the place, 
perhaps filtered through the parchment- 
like white skin of the Tent, for it seemed 
to have no other fountain. Upon the 
farther side a token was drawn in purple 
on the tent-skin, and the girl, seeing it, 
turned quickly to the curtain through 
which she had passed. Upon the curtain 
were other signs. She read them slowly, 
and repeated them out loud in a low 
uncertain voice, like a bird’s note blunder- 
ing in a flute : 

** Four hours shalt thou look northward, 
kneeling on the Mat of Purple, and thinking 
of the Camp of the Delightful Fires, round 
which is the Joyous City ; four hours shalt 
thou lie prone, thy face upon the soothing 
earth, desiring sleep; and four hours shalt 
thou look within thine own breast, thinking of 
thy sin ; four hours also shalt thou go through 
the valley, calling out that thou art lost, and 
praying the Scarlet Hunter to bring thee 
home. Afterwards thou shalt sleep, and thou 
shalt comfort thyself with food when thou 
wilt. If the Scarlet Hunter come not, and 
thy life faileth for misery, and none com- 
prehending thy state offereth his life, that thy 
soul may be free once more—then thou shalt 
gladly die, and, yielding thine own body, shall 
purchase back thy soul ; but this is not possible 
until thou hast dwelt here a year and a day.” 

Having read, the girl threw herself face 
forward on the ground, her body shaking 
with grief, and she cried out a man’s name 
many times with great bitterness— 

“* Ambroise! Ambroise! Ambroise! ” 

A long time she lay prone, crying so; 
but at last arose and, folding back the 
curtain with hot hands, began her vigil 
for the redemption of a soul. 
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And while her sorrow grew a father 
mourned for his daughter and called his 
God to witness that he was guiltless of her 
loss, though he had said hard words to her 
by reason ofa man called Ambroise. Then, 
too, the preacher had exhorted at her late 
and early till her mind was in a maze—it 
is enough to have the pangs of youth and 
love, to be awakened by the pain of mere 
growth and knowledge, without the counsel 
of the overwise to go jolting through the 
soul. 

The girl was only eighteen. She had 
never known her mother, she had lived as 
the flowers do, and when her hour of 
trial came she felt herself cast like a 
wandering bird out of the nest. In her 
childhood she had known no preachers, 
no teaching, save the wholesome cate- 
chism of a father’s love and the sacred 
intimacy of Nature. Living so, learning 
by signs the language of law and wisdom, 
she had indrawn the significance of legend, 
the power of the awful natural. She had 
made her own commandments. 

When Ambroise the courier came, she 
looked into his eyes and saw her own— 
indeed, it was most wonderful, for those two 
pairs of eyes were as those ofone person. And 
each, as each looked, smiled—that smile 
which is the coming lau~hter of a heart at 
itself. Yet they were different—he a man, 
she a woman; he versed in evil, she taught 
in good; he a vagrant of the snows, the 
fruit of whose life was like the contempt- 
ible stones of the desert; she the keeper 
of a goodly lodge, past which flowed a 
water that went softly, making rich the 
land, the fountain of her perfect deeds. 
He, looking into her eyes, saw himself 
when he had no sin on his soul; and she 
into his—as it seemed, her own always— 
saw herself as it were in a cobweb of evils 
which she could not understand. As his 
heart grew lighter, hers grew sick, even 
when she knew that these were the only 
eyes in which she could ever see happiness. 

It grew upon her that Ambroise’s sins 
were hers, and not his, that she, not he, 
had bartered a soul for the wages of sin. 
When they said at the Fort that her eyes 
and Ambroise’s, and her face and _ his, 
were as of one piece, the pain of the 
thought deepened, and other pains came 
likewise, for her father and the preacher 
urged that a man who had sold himself 
to the devil was no comrade for her in 
little or much. Yet she loved him as only 
they can who love for the first time, and 
with the deep primitive emotions which 
are out of the core of nature. But her 
heart had been cloven as by a wedge, 
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and she would not, and could not, lie in 
his arms, nor rest her cheek to his, nor 
seek that haven where true love is 
fastened like a nail on the wall of that 
inn called home. He was herself, he 
must be bought back; and so, one night, 
while yet the winter was on, she stole 
away out of the Fort, pausing at his door 
a moment only, laying her hand upon it 
as one might tenderly lay it on the brow 
of a sick sleeper. Then she stepped away 
out on the plains, pointing her course by 
the moon, for the Mount of Lost Winters 
and the Tent of the Purple Mat. 

When the people of the Fort waked, 
and it was found that she was gone, search 
parties sallied out, but returned as they 
went after many days. And at last, because 
Ambroise suffered as one ground between 
rolling stones, even the preacher and the 
father of the girl relented towards him. 
After some weeks there came word through 
a wandering tribe that the body of a girl 
had been found on the Child o’ Sin River, 
and black pelts were hung as mourning on 
the lodges and houses and walls of the 
Fort, and the father shut himself in his 
room, admitting no one. Still, they 
mourned without great cause. 

But, if the girl had taken the sins of 
Ambroise with her, she had left him 
beside that soft flowing river of her good- 
ness, and the savour of the herbs on its 
banks was to him like the sun on a patch 
of pennyroyal, bringing medicine to the 
sick body through the nostrils. So one 
morning, after many months, having crept 
from the covert of remorse, he took a 
guide to start him in the right trail, and 
began his journey to the Valley, whither 
she had gone before him, though he knew 
it not. From the moment that his guide 
left him dangers beset him, and those 
spirits called the Mockers, which are 
the evil deeds of a man crying to 
Heaven, came crying about him from the 
dead white trees, breathing through the 
powdery air, whistling down’ the moon- 
light; so that to cheer him he called out 
again and again, like any heathen— 

Keeper, O Keeper of the Kimash Hills! 

I am as a dog in the North Sea, 

I am as a bat in a cave, 

As a lizard am I on a prison wall, 

As a tent with no pole, 

As a bird with one wing; 
I am as a seal in the desert, 
I am as a wild horse alone. 

O Scarlet Hunter of the Kimash Hills! 

Thou hast an arm like a shooting star, 

Thou hast an eye like the North Sky fires, 

Thou hast a pouch for the hungry, 


Thou hast a tent for the lost: 
Hear me, O Keeper of the Kimash Hills! 
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‘‘ SHERAH, WHY HAST THOU COME HERE?” ‘*TO BUY BACK MY SOUL, AMBROISE.” 
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And whether or not this availed him, 
who can tell? There be many names of 
the One Thing, and the human soul hath 
the same north and south, if there be any 
north and south and east and west, save in 
the words of men. But something availed, 
and one day a footworn traveller, entering 
the Valley at the southmost corner, laid his 
cap and bag, moccasins, bow and arrow, 
and an iron weapon away in a hollow log, 
seeing not that there were also another 
bag and cap, and a pair of moccasins 
there. Then, barefooted and bareheaded, 
he marched slowly up the Valley, and all 
its loveliness smote him as a red iron is 
buffeted at the forge; and an exquisite 
agony coursed through his veins, so that 
he cried out, hiding his face. And yet he 
needs must look and look, all his sight 
aching with this perfection, never over- 
powering him, but keeping him ever in the 
relish of his torture. 

At last he came to the door of the Tent 
in the late evening, and, intent not only to 
buy back’ the soul he had marketed—for 
the sake of the memory of the woman, and 
believing that none would die for-him and 
that he must die for himself—he lifted the 
curtain and entered. Then he gave a 


great cry, for there she lay asleep, face 
downward, her forehead on the Purple 


Mat. 

“*Sherah! Sherah!” he cried, dropping 
on his knees beside her and lifting up her 
head. 

** Ambroise!” she called out faintly, her 
pale face drawing away from his breast. 

“‘Sherah, why hast thou come here 
he said. ‘Thou! thou!” 

“To buy back my soul, Ambroise. And 
this is the last day of the year that I have 
spent here. Oh, why, why didst thou 
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come ? 
well!” 

“To buy back thy soul—thou didst no 
wrong!” 

But at that moment their eyes drew 
close, and changed, and he understood. 

“Forme! For me!” he whispered. 

“‘ Nay, for me!” she replied. 

Then they noticed that the Purple Mat 
on which they knelt was red under their . 
knees, and a goodly light shone through 
the Tent, not of the day or night. And as 
they looked amazed, the curtain of the 
Tent drew open, and one entered, clothed 
in red from head to foot; and they knew 
him to be the Scarlet Hunter, the lover of 
the lost, the Keeper of the Kimash Hills. 

Looking at them steadfastly he said to 
Sherah : “‘ Thou hast prevailed. To-night, 
at the setting of the sun, an old man died 
in Syria who uttered thy name as in a 
dream when he passed. ‘The soul of 
Ambroise hath been bought back by 
thee.” 

Then he spoke to Ambroise. ‘‘ Because 
thy spirit was willing, and for the woman’s 
sake thou shalt have peace; but this year 
which she has spent for thee shall be taken 
from thy life, and added to hers. Come, 
and I will start ye on the swift trail to your 
own country, and ye snall come here no 
more.” 

As they rose, obeying him, they saw that 
the red of the Mat had gone a perfect 
white, and they knew not what to think} 
for they had acted after the manner of the 
heathen ; but that night, as they travelled 
with joy towards that Inn called Home, 
down at the Fort, a preacher with rude 
noise cried to those who would hear him: 
““ Though your sins be as scarlet they shall ~ 
become whiter than snow.” 


To-morrow all should have been 
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